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GEORGE^ ANN» EtIZA, AND JOHN 


Introduction. 

Eliza. Air dear brother, when will you teach us 
popectivef You know I do not love a state of dark* 
ftess ; airtl you have told me that a painter might as well 
be blind, a.s ignorant of thU most important ft rone A of 
his art. 

George. Ind eed, my dear Eliza, it is of the very first 
impor%r\pce ; 2 nd )s rathe; the mdin rool, or foundation of 

truth, in a than a branch. 1 am veiy happy to 

• 

find you so earnestly disposed to study it; and if sifter Ann. 
is at leisi^e, and little John will but aUeml, I will novr 
enoifav^r to make you ^qnainted %ith all the necessary 
rules ^jd principles thereof, an4 l^o)^ you w*ill |11 pay the 
juiyst paii^eDt attention. 

* f 

^^John. Wby^ brother, you know I can draw, and yet 1 
do^not undesstaud perspic^ve. fVhat is^U f Shall I be 
able to draw better when I know P 


B 



Ann. You know, my dear boy, you have alwa;j some¬ 
thing tot draw from; which, it *is granted, you imitate 
prettily; but what would you do witliout a copy ready 
designed to your hand ? Brother will soon show you the 
advantage of knowing perspective. 

George. That is w'eli observed, ;Ann; and I shall pro¬ 
ceed— First, to call your atlentior to its general and dis¬ 
tinguishing character, which is, to kepkesent ob¬ 
jects AS THEY APPEAR, ACBEEAEXE TO THEIR REAL 
FORMS, DIMENSIONS, AND VARIOUS DISTANCES, BY 
DRAWING AND PAINTING ON A PLAT SURFACE; 
the eye being a single point, so wonderfully construr'^d, 
as to receive and comprehend all the visibre matter 
which may appear, within a ccrtaiii space, at one view, 
or action of sight, producing a perfect idea of their real 

4 

forms, by an association of lines and angles lotalltf diffe- 

« • 

rent. Yet the form of a t/ac ^nd juAcious "^pective 
representation will so perfectly agre^ ^ith tUfi knowledge 
conveyed by the^ absolute or geon^etric form,Nhat the one 
will stand as an<videnc<^ or test of the truth of Rhe other; 
as thus— In viewing^a street (which adnfit to be), level, 

uniform in the building, \\ will 

s 

appear to diminhh according to Uie dislancea, cotLvtrgv^g 

^towards a point pt the furthest enA — thus a perspec- 

1 

TIVE REPRESENTATION WOuId DESCUIBE^IT — wdli':ll 
would preserve aud convey lo the mind a perfect idea 


straight, {tarallel, ai^ 
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of ilit -geometric and real forms presented to the view ; 

although very dilrerent, that there could be but one 

% 

level line in the whole drawing, and fio two parallel, with 
perhaps the trifling exception of what might be seen of die 
square parts of chiinnejs, sonic small projections or 

A 

returns, or an accidental cross street. Now for an expert^ 
mtntal proof —Go fp the window,* and look atedfastly 
througli one ot the squares of glass (wiiich you know is a 
flat surface, and which constituted the transparent plane in 
perspective); then, if you could keep yourself stationary, 
M’itiiin reach of the glass, you might trace, with a pen, 
a proper perspevlive outline oi the scene or objects in view; 
and by laying a thin wash of gum water, or isinglass, on tha 
glass of the window, you might trace the scene, 8tc. witb a 
black or red pencil, ai«l then place a piece of drawing 
paper over it, and trace it off on that, so as to proceed to 
make a flMished drawing. 

Ann. But, broUu^r, you must tell us how to keep the eye 


* Ahhoii^h Ihe AuUior liis work WHtk u nolo, he con* 

eeives u general i^bjec ljcui to notes, in hooks which arc intendud 
for the hilbrniation of reittU'^:' Ob|is«'ially .such as have not 

received a t egnlar ediicatinn, w ho are tt^^o oRen uiiaw*are of their 
^ir.iporla^c, pass tlicm hy as jrrel**\Hnt to the subject, or 
(mure'probHbfy) without a tVioughl. > ctho rnmiot here avoid 
r^'peating the inslruetion gr cti in the latter ^ait of that naU: for 
ti e novice will read in vain, who will nut be at the pains to mako 
that, and every tbilowing pmetical cxperiuuuit, to thorougli con* 
viction, beforo he proceeds. 

s i 
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IS one position) as I instantly perceive the op^atlaff 
depends on'diat* 

Eliza. Oh, sister, that may be contrived many ways! — 
I long to try to take a view by this method. I wonder 
painters do not use it: I feel as if I wanted no further in« 
formation on the subject. 

George. A very complete apparAns is made, to take 
views in outline corresponding with tins method, and is 
used where expedition or a want of knowledge of art makes 
it necessary: but I direct you to the tracing on the w indow 
only, to coniirm to your ideas this hading principle^ — 
diat in every thing you draw, you arc to conceive you at^e 
drawing, on a glass or transparent plane, objects which arc 
supposed to be on the iAhvt side, liat you are not to sit 
down with these contrivances, if you intend to become 
acquainted with the art of painting; as it will be abso« 
lately requisite for you to learn all the elements, i .^inning 
with practical geometry, sufficient knowledge of which I 
will give you in due order^ aud leave all the secondary 
means ofpicture^fnaking to those who will not acquire the 
art of doing widiout them* 

John. What do j^ju mean, brother, by ^ secofidary 
means T* 

George^ All copying, by measuring, tracing, squaring, 
and pouncing, and all mechanical aids in making copies of 
pictures^ 
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£/ 22 v;. TlieD engravers are but secondary artists? 

jinru 1 believe, sister, Uiis is (qp hasty a coDcIusiofi; 
for, by wliat 1 have already learned on Uie subject, eo- 
gravitig (aldioiigh dependaut on some mechanical means, 
to obtain a certain^ and correct, outline of the subject of 
imitation) is one of the great departments of art, and 
may be as excellent tn its way as painting itself. 

4 

John. I beg pardon, sisters, but 1 think you should not 
talk about engraving now: it is a hindrance* 

George* Now to convince you pf the great advantage 
of a regular acquaintance with the art of perspective, please 
to observe, that architects, after they have drawu the 
geometrical plans and elevations of a building, can (by 
due knowledge of ^kis art^ uuited with a tolerable good 
taste for iaudacape) give very true pictures of intended 
buildings or improvements before they are begun,—the 
forms of trees excepted of course. 

Julha. *VYhat, entirely without seeing them? 

George. Yes, as perfectly^s you could trace them on a 
trarisparent plant, after the whol^is cdinpletely built and 
planted. 

Ann. How delightful! Whatman art it must be I— 
X caatiot help thinkinf it very difficult. 

. Eliza. Why, there «eems to be a Jciud of prophetic 
power in perspective, if one is enabled thereby to show the 
true picture of a place before it is built. I have also some 
eeriou8*notiooB of the difficulty. 



George. Never fear, sisters. Attention and perf .^erance 
will sunwount great difficulties; and perspective being 
ottainchU by rulcs^ must not be classed among the greatest. 
I will do all in my power to make the whole as easy and 
pleasant as possible. 

John. Then you know, Eliza, we shall be able to pro- 
phesy pictures without tracings 

And yet, Mr. Smart, 1 have conceived a great 
partiality to this draMiiig on a glass; for I have been to the 
window, aud fixed my eye so attentively, that 1 could 
imagine the window frame to be a picture frame, and all 1 
saw beyond appeared to be a perfect picture. Do come 
and look, Ann, aud if you take my idea, you will be 
delighted; for though the s<‘ciie is nut composed of the 
most picturesque objects, yet only consider it as I do (a 
painting), and tell me if ever you saw a better f 

Ann. Oh, Eliza, I almost envy you this stepf It has 
taken my imagination inslaiidy. You may well call it 
B perfect painting, although the scene makes it a 
poor picture. Well, who* could have thought we should 
ever feel so much plcasurv* in looking towards that dull 
street ? 

George. Now, sisters, ifonl, a right idea of perspectiv* 
has given you so r-mch pleasure, y 9 U may fairly concludt. 
Uiat a right knowledge of it is wortliy Uie study: for to 
study we must proceed: and 1 hope you w'ill never quit a 
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subjeat, or suffer me, tUf you clearly understand me. And 
let me en^'eat you to follow my explanations attentively, 
enquiring freely o?i what has passed f but do not lead on 
too fast by looking fuiward* as that may (eiid (o that sort 
of dispatch which must be considered more a desire to get 
rid of a ItssoHy tha\i to become acquainted with it. 


On Geometry, and the Use of the Instru¬ 
ments. 

Ann. PuAY, broilicr, is not yjroctjcfl/g’eome/ry tlie 
proper vitroductiou to perspective? 

Eliza. Oil, geometry!—the word tills my miod with 
alarm. 

George- And pray, sister, did not the word alphabet 
once alarm you; and aftenvards tl»e words grrzwiTwar, Frenchy 
geographjfy gamut, &c, 8cc. f What say you to geometry, 
my brave John ? 

John- I do not intend to* be alarmed at a word, 1 
promise you* J suppose you will soon sKow us the mean* 
ing of geometry. —M'hat is it * 

Geors^e. It practically teaches #»e methods of draw- 

" • • - * 

ing lines, squares, triangles, circles, ovals, polygons, &c. 
*wiUi truth, and propoftioiiate to an, scale you may 
6ad occasion to adopt. But it may be some considerable 
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gratification to the alarmed to inform them, that liltiffmore 
than a dirtionar^i of the general figures, and a very few 
practical problems, will be all that is requisite to our 
progress in perspective. Do you know where to find the 
case of instruments and the parallel ruler P 

John. You know^ott always clean them and lock them 
up safe ill your drawer. 

George. Here, John, take the key and bring them to 
me, and I will teach you how to use them ; and 1 hope you 
will never foiget that you found them clean and safe when 
your first began to learn the use of tliem; for if you let the 
instrument get out of order, you will soon feel the incon¬ 
venience of it. 

.him. Here are the instruments, brother (Plate I).— 
Arc we all to have instruments an<ld^a^^iug boards.^ 

George. Of course; and I must observe, that many a 
genius may be lust for waut of the posses.sion and know¬ 
ledge of these simple keys to die doors of art. The framed 
.drawing board (Plate I. Fig. 1.) is made to any size you 
choose : it only requires attentive inspection to know how 
to put the paper on ft. First, tiut a piece of drawing 
paper, about an inch) longer and wider than the pannel: 
pass a cloan damp s(nofige over the back of the: paper 
(the back of the drawing paper h that side on nhich the 
make/s marks refid backwards); Ulen take out tltc pannel, * 
and place it even on the paper, and lift up the paper and 
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pannvi together; and place them into tlie frame; press k 
weU up to the front; afld replace the two bars bthiod; and 
it is ready to draw on, 

yinu. Arc Uiese sort of drawing boards absolutely requi- 
f.itc ? 

% 

Georges No; draftsmen paste or glue the edges of very 
large sheets; and /av t/tem Jou n on smooth boards: tins is 
the most usual method with architects. 

THiza. Please to tell us (he process, 

George. First, observe that you damp the back of the 
paper, and let it did'use till it isp//nnt; then paste about 
half an inch (quickly) of (he etlge of the paper. Some 
double lAck as much of (he paper as they mean to paste or 
glue^ but 1 diiiik it best, when pasting, to lay a Bat ruler, 
as a barrier to the paste. If you want to use the paper in* 

stantly, you must glue the edge, as that will bear diyiug by 

• • 

llie fire : tbc pasted edges will not, but must dry gradually.* 
It is well to lay down paper for drawing, on the evening 
pievious to the day you wish to draw on it. ifecollcct 
to use glue quick, and stick the part you glue to the board 
as you proceed,’for glue* will set, ot^chill, in an instant. 

John. 1 hope, brother, the pup*.;r will soon be quite 
inooth--—1 veinl to see begin drawing. 

George. I must first cyrlaiii tlie instruments to you, to 

• * • • 

wbich 1 beg you will pay great attention: now take the 

largest compasses (Plate 1. Fig. 2.) out oi the case, and by 
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unscrewing that little screw at N*’l, you may tatce out 
the steel leg : take care of it: then I'akc that instrument out 
of the case which has a lend pencil in it, N° 3, ami place 
it in the compasses w here you took out the steel leg, and 
turn the screw tiglit again ; thus we arc provided with the 
means of draw iug the circular parts of gcometi iral drawing. 

Th?Jt is very complolc: M ill ycHi toll me, biollicr, 
M'hy there ib a joint (N^ 4.) in the peuril y<m ha\c fixed 
iu the compasses, as Uitre i^ not one in the xlcel legM'hieli 
you iii^t took out i 

Georget Were it not for the joint, the pencil would lay 
too much on its *idc mIicii u latjje cinl.‘ is n^quiird, and 
the line would of course be broad; bitt by biaiding that 
knee or joint, you can draw to tin' fi.ll i xttJ.t <^rihc rom» 
passes, perpendicular to the pa|);.T: this sort of jirccisloii 
is to be observed in all f^eoineli icai studies. 

a 

John. And what are those compasses for, which are 
without any joint or scrcs^ ? (Fig *^*) 

George. Tlicy are to take dimensions nith, and arc 

called dividers^ -and are nicely adapted to set off any 

% 

number of equal parts, &c. 

Eliza. Here is another leg with a joint in it; (Fig. 6.) 
what is that at the other end of it, with a litt’e screw? 

George. That is a steel drawing pen, to place in the 
compasses after ihe pencil outline is correct; and you rre 
thereM'ith enabled to ink in all the circular parts of your 

ilia M ing. 
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John. Then I suppose this long stee! pen y^^hich hat no 
joints is to ink in the straight lines f 
George. Very rightly supposed^ John. 

Eliza, Wliat is this little rule for, which has to many 
lines and hgiirrs on I mean that with a joint f 

George. You appear perplexed at this instrument: 
come, 1 shall soon relieve you; it is called the sectorp 
and is particularly useful in ninny points of matlie^* 
matieai inquiry; but almost entirely useless in the 
practice of perspective; vet I hope you will take some 
opportuiuty of learning the use of the line o/'lines on one 
side, and the line of polygons on the other. 

Ann. Where bhall we liiid the proper explanation? 
George. In the Encyclopedia, or Kerby’s Dr. Brook 
Taylor's Perspective : tliere is also a cheap pamphlet on 
the use of the instruments. 

Atm, And whut use arc wc to make of this neat little 


thin rule, which lias such a number of lines and figures on 
it P M ill you please, mo^t iiuliilgent luas^^r, to dispatch 
this intricate article, as you did the sector ? 

George. Your request is granted, without any indulgence 
on my part; us you will only use it for a nice ruler. But 
f may <ell ydli that the iines and figures are only proper- 
yoiiatc scales; as, suppose you coiisider^any one whole 
divfsion, on cither of the lines, as an inch, foot, yard, pole, 
furlong, mile, or degree, you will find tlic proportionate 
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subdivUionB at the end of that line; and on the other !^ide 
is a line' of inches^ each divided by ten (or what is pro« 
perly called decimally), and below that is a decimal s€ale> 
which, by means of the diagonal divisions at each end, ex¬ 
hibits the smallest part of a tenth lhat a draftsman can 
possibly distinguish by lines. 

H/uf/. 1 think we shall not, hereafter, be alarmed at 
intricate appearances, siuco your explanatioDs are so very 
inteliigible. 

j4nn. We were both cowards, Eliza ; but Geoi^e will 
pardon us. 

George. Pardon, sisters! you know it cannot be long 
since I looked on these instruments widi (lie same ideas 
of them you seemed to entertain j there is nothing to 
pardon, but a little impatience. Deliberate attention will 
render the whole as plain as lhat which I have already 
taught you. 

John. Please to tell us what this half circle of brass 
(Fig. 7.) is for? then we shall tnow all the instruments. 

George. It U called ^eprotrartor: it is used to find the 
number of degrees contained in an angle ; as thus — Ann, 
draw a right line, and place (he straight edge of the pro¬ 
tractor truly on it; then make a mark on theepaper^ at th( 
top of the semicircular part of the protractor, at 90, and 
(without moving the protractor) make a mark on the line 
exactly at Uiat little mark on the straight edge of the pro- 
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Qractor^ which divides it io half^ and which is the centre of 
die circular part of the protractor: ncjw take it*oif, and 
draw a right line through the two marks you have made on 
• the paper, and it will be exactly perpendicular to the line 
you tirst drew. From this you may remember diat a right 
angle contains 90 degrees, or a quarter of a circle* 

Amu I see any other angle may be found in Ae same 
manner; do not you comprehend it, Eliza f 

Eliza. Not quite so clear as you appear to do; but 
brother wilt favour me with another example. 

George. Come, Ann, show your sis^tcr how to find the 
angle of 75 degrees. 

Eliza. 1 have it, George! it is only to xnark at 75, at 
Ann did at 90, and dnfW the line to the centre. 

Johjt. Oh! any body may do it: but I cannot tell 
what use it is to know it. 

George. I will tell you, JoIhi : one advantage you hare 
gained by k; you know you are very attentive to conversa- 
tion; now suppose you had heard any one ^y that the sun 
was about 30 degrees above the horizon before I taught 
*you this), could you have conceived •what height the sun 
Was? 

^ Johny No,•brother. 

^George. Can you nou^?» 

J%hn. 1 must consider a little, brother; come, ask 
Aon and Eliza, and let me hear how they answer* 
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Ann. I think a line drawn from SO on the protractor to 
the cenUty would be in the same direction as the line from 
my eye to the sun^ when it is 30 degrees high^ or above 
the horizon. 

£/ica. But the difference between a degree on this 
little iostrunient^ and the vast extent of the circle the sun 
is supposed to make to the earth, or rather the earth to it, 
seems to me to bear no comparison. 

CeoTse. The observation is allowable to those who are 
uninformed; but you must henceforth rcmcniher, that the 
three hundred and sixtieth part of the smalle&l circle x\v.iX 
can be drawn, or conceived, is as much one whole degree, a» 
the three hundred and sixtieth part of the largest circle ima¬ 
ginable in the vast immensity of space f and 30 degree* on 
the one, would form precisely the same angle as on the 
other. Now, Eliza, for proof: take a large sheet of writing 
paper, and draw an angle of 30 degrees (let the point, or 
centre, be near the middle of the paper): now place the 
steel leg of the pencil compasses .on the point of the angle, 
and strike the largest circle tlie paper will admit; now 
strike Uie smallest you can, and two or three intermediate * 
circles, and observe, that the space between the two lines 
which forms the angle of 30 degrees, will be found to bw 
exactly one twelfth part of each-of the circles, where they 
cross them. *' 

John. Now, brother, I understand bow to coDceiv*- 
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die sun’i height, when 1 hear the number of degrees men> 
tioned; and I love the Ihstruments the more I know them ; 
but I always tliought them very difficult things till you 
began to explain them. Come, will you please to explain 

s 

V 

tlie parallel ruler f 

George, (Fig. 8«) It almost explains itself. Practice, 
%vith care and caution, w’lW render it familiar to you: when 
you liave drawn a line, and require another parallel to it, take 
cure to keep that limb of Uie ruler wiiicli you do not want 
to move, quite still, and firm to the paper with one hand, 
and move the other side, or limb of the ruler, upwards, 
or don mvards, to the point required ; then hold (hut firm 
to the paper while you draw the line: if this is not nicely 
attended to, you will •loose the parallel, and confuse your 
drawing ; indeed, the whole use of the instruments depends 

oil precision, insomuch, that the words geometrical 

# 

precihioHy^ are the terms inade^se of to convey an idea of 
the utmost correctness. 


Explanaiion of ihc Terms hid Figures in 

• Fractical Geometry. 

Cteorge. Practica.^ CeometJiy now will engage our 
whole attention lor a short space of tiinef and tlicn, JcJin, 
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I ivill draw io penpectivc: you must kefp your eyes oK 
Plate while I explain each figu;e. 

A* This is only a single dot or pointy and is the first 
term in practical geometry: it is to be conceived a point 
without length) breadth^ or thickness. 

B is a straight liae, which you may imagine to be a 
number of dots united) having length without reference to 
breadth or thickness. 

C. These two figures arc curved lines^ liaving no straight 
part* 

D is a fighl^nglcd triaagU^ or an angle of 90 de¬ 
grees. 

£ is an ac^Ue augle^ or less than 90 degrees. 

F U an obtuse angle^ or more tha^ 90 degrees. 

G and H ere parallel Hues: they always follow one 
another at equal distances. The brass semicircle of the 
protractor is as parallel as the straight part of it. 

D, N® t, is a perpendicuiar lint to N® 2, because it is at 
a right angle W\K\i it. Observe, that hue is always considered 
perpendicular toi a horizontal) or level line^ which is at a 
right angle with it; but a plumhAine U the radical or 
original principle of the idea of a perpendicular) without 
any material exception to the obj^t of our |>ursuit. 
jlniu Can there be any exception \ 

George. Yes, when a plumbditie is suspended near 
ihe side of a mountain^ it will be attracted out of its 
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voilical 'Mil proper UirectJou, the vi utie of gravity, 

by the nuiiiutaiii. 

Ju what projKirlionatc (l<‘gree, brolluT ? 

Cieorne> Yon will I'iikI a full answer to your (juestion 
in llu' iCnc}rlopedia, umlcr tlic word Atlrndiou,^* which I 
beg you will read. 

John, What is a plumb-line ? 

Ceor^r. Tie your to|vslriiig to the peg of your top, 
and let it liangas a weight, and the string will be a plnmb- 
liiic. You may have observed the bricklayer's building rule, 
that has a line and phimbet of lead : it is called the p/nrnb- 
rulCy In which they arc able to prove ihu perpendicular of 
Uu'ir work, which is a point of the utmost importance in 
building : the paviour’a lex'dling^rulc has also the }f/unth^ 
//nr. 

yi/m, 'riicii, ns tiscy are so vgry accurate in their works, 
I rouceivc we should not be les.ssu in our imilutlons of them. 

Now I fed the force of vour rniiarks <n\ ni\ first skolehes ; 

• 1 

von used to say that Uto lioiisob 1 diew \w‘ie faffing dovn. 

Eliza. What an nnpjt asaid seiYatintT it prodnccs! all 
iTiy little landscajH-s Mill shocj^ for houses, Lhiinhes, 

castles, bridges, gates, and stiles, ar^ all tumbling down. 

* JoJi'n. 'itjcii the best way, J lliiiik, will be tu bum 
tiheui, and mind to dn Jfrttcr in future. 

*Gcorgf. Well said, John. 

r>. C, is a horixontal lim’, and represents a perferi 

?• 
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Irvrl. it ih ihi'base line of lliLs figmc. The lain htue 
flue properly a)>plic(l to that iiix* uii which a tigurc, 
erected. 

1), T'J'' J, i.s a liifigoutil line, I>c»-ainc it croscsn* llw fipiiir 
at oppoiiite angles, and in its (tiructiuii may Im cousidcii-il 
the ohhiftif Ihiv: that is iIh- gi-ninetriiul lenu foi a stiai;;]it 
Hue, Mliicii is iu'.it)u;r iesei or piT)K'ndicular. 

) is a < iiOKii, or xuhlcusf it is ihr siraiglil liiii- that 
ioiiis the two eMKijiities ut' an air, exarily as tlie .siting 
of an archers how. 

K. .A snijiAi 1.JS1: is a ntr'.r Inif J-si.mg iJom its 
ci'Jitie, uiit! eoiiiinually cxjiainiing, and po,iig of)' lioin it, 
at eMT> liirii. 

.lu/i/i. i can make a .‘•junii hm' h) lullmg tins uairow 
slip f'f paper round ins |>eiieil; anil then letling it loose, it 
will he like the spnal iiiie. 

George. 1 like Aoiir oh»('na(ioii, John; I sluill soon 
direct yon to the means of diawiiig one jnopeily; let mu 
lirst cNpluJii all the ligiiies. 

l< is a 'J A.NOi;* T, which louelies another line without 
entting it. 

Elir.ii. ISy tlie fignie, it appears llial the surface of the 
ruble would he a tangiut to an ] wish you would 

make tin- cAperiinenl, broUicr. 

George, llie application deserves one; and we will 
ilividc it by rutting it into foui cipuil paib; the lines which 
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wWl pass lliroiigli the orange, in dividing it, are secants, and 
arc cxpiuinccl in our next lignre. 

M. A SECANT is u lino lliul doth cut or crass a 
. ligure. 

N is another oxfinipic, sliouiug two secants through 
one dgtijc. 

O is the sogjneut of a circle. 

Si RTAciKS may he coiDpreiiciuicd niHler three terms: 
vi/.— Isl, (he p/tiin or Jiat: ‘id, tliu convex: and Sd, 
die concave. 

'Phe geometrical surfaces, vvitli which yon should he 
well ac(|^iaintcd, arc generally known by the natiic of 
polygons. 

1. The trigon, an equilateral triangle, three equal 
sides and angles. 

12. The tetragon, or perfect sejuare, four equal sides. 

The pen tug on, or ligure of live equal sides and 
angles. 

4. The hexagon, or figure of six cquaInsides and angles. 

5. The heptagon, orfliguie of ?eveu equal sides and 
anelos. 

O 

6. The oc^gon, or figure of eight (qual sides and angles. 

7- H’he ennengon, or figure of tiiiir equal sides and angles. 

Tlic decagon, or figure of ten equal ^ides aiul angles. 

f>'. The heudecagoii, or figure of cleweu equal sides and 
angles. 

C '2 
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10. Tlic dodecagon, or ligure of twelve c^jual sldc5 
and angles. 

These figures arc to be described within circles, and all 
their angles must touch the circumferent line. 

Tlie number of degrees which arc roiilainrd in one side 
of each polygon arc marked, to show you tliul tlie pio* 
tractor may be used to divide a circle inl<^ any number of 
equal parts, in the manner explained under its proper 
head — page 1C, lirio 17. 

Triangular figures arc distingnislie<i by the <jiialitirs of 
their angles, as a triangle, an ucule^un^h‘d 

triangle, ami an ohlusc-av^led triangle: sec figures 1), lil, 
and r, Plate II; and the equilateral triangle, N® 1. 

The <listiugiii>liiiig names of fou^sidcfi figures arc as 
follow; see Plate ill. 

I, the ujnarc : C, is a paralleUy^ntm : 3, ilie 
rhomb u fi : 4, the rAo/;/6oiV7: * 5, the (rupezoidy nhieli has 
tivo opposite sides parallel, a!!<i the oilier tno unequal; 
6, tile trapi'zium has all ils four s'de.s and aiigles unequal. 

Tlie odiiT tMb regular figures, are 7. the laic 
cm*/c; and fi, the ellipsis. 

I a, tlu‘ prraboln. 

'rime am various other irregular figures, and y<>u may 
easily arqnin a thorough kiiouKdgc of tlie whole, if you 
will stub xniw good treatise on pniclieal geointliy ; 
Lr Cli’ic, or Mallea's, will bt- iuliicu.«t; but \\v shall 
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now proceed to our first object, perf:peetivc^ and only call 
on the aid of as niucli practical geometry as may re¬ 
quire. 

Ann* Here is a httle triangular piece uf mahogany; 
what is its use, brother?—Plate \. f). 

George. Ono of its angles is made a correct right 
angle, for the (mrpose of obUtiuitig right angles in a 
druMing, witliont the gooMkchi<*ul piocess. 

lUlzu^ Au<l what is the diagonal Mde <d* iiistru^ 
inent for \ uiid why arc not both the right angular sides of 
equal It ii^lh? 

My dear I'li/u, yoin question leads us a little 

deei>cT into l^uclicl flian our conise ul'}icrs|>cctive re<|mi*es; 

but ihi j triangle (if jtioperly made to measure 3, 4, and 5 

inches, fcct.}ards, &c.)isso proportioned, that the squares 

of tlic iMO shortest skies added U^cther, are equal to the 

square of the largest, or diagonal side* 

John. What do jipu moan by llie ^^quare of a side ? 

(icorge. Multiply tliii side •three iiichrs by three, and 

that will be nine, or the square uf thrd& ; then multiply 

four by four, and you have Ki^ which is the square of 

the next shortest side: add them together, and they male 

V.5, Now' square the •longest side*'), and that will also 

i>ia>diice 23, which staivis as a general rule, that the 

• • a 

square of the diagonal of a righbungled triangle is equal 

to the niiitod squares of the two lesser sides. By this 

rule, btfilders set their larfjc framing of loofs, &fc, • 
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square; and planners prove flic tnitli of llieir proceedings 
tlicrcby. 

John* I brother, }Ou \vouid stiou* niv how thc^* 

make use of llii.s rule ? 

George* I \m]\ gi\c yow one instance : now, snjiposc 
this Jointed Ih'o^f'oof ru/e l(» lie two pieces of limber, 
tweho feet long iiiHieud of so iiiany inches; and you 
would lay them down oKaellv at a light angle: firsl, open 
the dividers to live inches (supposed feel); tln'ii lay the 
rule on the table as near a square as you can, and jdacr 
one foot of tlic tinideis exact!v at thice imhes from the 
centjc of th(* joint, down one limb of the rule, and tn<ive 
the other limb till the olhei leg of the lUviders will toneli 
the point, winch is hiiir inches from the eetilu*, and (ho 
angle will be light. This one right angle, thus funiid, is a 
rule for tjje rest of their operations, as far as relates to the 
square. Now please to observe strii t/t/y to take e\ery 
opportuiiitv of completing your knowledge on liu sr sub¬ 
jects; for a smiidcring ol any art or science will only 
pass with the ignorant, and innsl expose you to ridicule 
or coiitrnipt, whciiever'vainiy sliall lead you to advance 
your hall-formed uh^i.s to the proficient. Knowledge of 
this sublime nature ls for use, not show ; and every step 
•you take in pc* .iictry ends so deiiplilfully clear, that die 
stu<icnt seems lofr-l as if he had a/s-ays hiozeii it. 

Avn. Can we begin perspective now 'i 
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George. By tlic means of an example in practical geo¬ 
metry, >ou know, si.ster, it will l)e retptisite to Uave a right- 
angled figure, or {>:iraIleIograiii, to draw onr designs in; 
and liovv sliall wc make llic aiislos n<ih( r 

Jofi/h I can df» that hy the protractor now, il' you will 
tell iiur liow long and lion wide it most be. 

George. If v<m will make jour words gCKKi, I promise 
you it slmll be rewarded with a mw book. Come, draw 
the ligurc *>{ iiicbcs Unig, and 2] iiiclics wide; and expluiii 
your w<»rk as \ou pioeeed, in a clear manner. 

Jo/iif. (Plate IV'. Pig. 1.) 1 first draw a line inches 
long ; then I shall set the straightedge of the protractor on 
that line, very even, aiul with the little maik at tlie centre 
ot it exuetly to oneVnd of the line; then I shall make the 
iiKuk at 1)0 <legrees, as yon told ns, and draw a line through 
It, to that end of the base h\tc whereon ( pluccd the 
eentre of llie jirotraclor, wlikh 1 must mark exactly 2i 
me lies long—ilia I makes one corner, you kno\^; now I ^ 
liavc'only to mark the* length iuclie.s^fjoin the lo|> of 
the (H ipeiKlieiilar [ ha^e ilrawn, aokI tlu* width from 
tlie point of tlie utlier end of^tke fli'rsc UifC, and draw the 
other two sides to the mark T liavcyust obtained, to com¬ 
plete il. See Plate. IV'. Pig, I. 

• * E/iia, \Vvl\ done, Uiis pioof ^f your attention 

ft 

iH woitlia little libiur\. 

Aiftt, 1 am astonUlKcd and dcligliteiP 
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George. This is success, iiirfced! You have lucriud 
the promised rcNvard with groat houour. Now I will 
teach you another method; see Plate 111. Fig. 9. 

Auu. This is so clear and easy, that, instead of intricacy 
or perplexity, I am charmed by the knowledge it promises. 
Are all the figures found as easily as a right angle? 

Gi*orgc. 7’hey rcipiiie iiiucli about the same degree of 
ulteuiion. I found no obstacle when 1 copied J^c Clerc, 
except from the nusphriling sonic of the letUTs r( fciicd 
to (us the edition 1 had \mis imperfect), and that did me 
S(nnc gooil, liy exciting mure attention than I otherwise need 
ha\« given lln-m : it is wty easy to draw ihcni, but, when 
draw II, they aie themes for the in(»st learned mallieiiialiciuJis. 


it/iza, Are there 
light angle r 


any other mctliods of finding the 


^ cs, siwcral, wliii li yon iiiiist learn from tlu' 
hook 1 ha\e niciitioijtd. can begin perspective now, 

without any iinnicdiutc call foi iiicie geonn*(rv. 


Prwcipl^s qJ^ Perspective. 

I $ 

Iiv THE noiazoi^ or a l>I€;Tt KK.~Pi .ti IV. 


, Figures 1 &' 


(ieor^e~ Now 1<C me remind you ol‘ tlie rule laid dowu 
III the first part of our conversations,—that this ou'liiK’ or 
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limits of the j)irture, N® I, must he conceived to be the 
size of un (f’h'vtntry ihrousjh you view iWe object of 

your stiK^*; ;irt! the Mirf:ic<‘ siij^j.'osjd to cover tliisaper- 
tme is iilMir's i<i lu miih*vioou as the truasjjareift plane, 
on \v;uch l!u‘ dr:vs\acj[ nujjil he luaile a ]Hrfccl outline^ 
uiirl ia drunitn;, in jk :y;'i‘ctne, is iV|>rosrnted by 

a lino called itie miion la/e, Mhudi %vili be further 
umlerstOMd iu j>roj)ci* courst*. Now, on virwiiig Fig* 2, 
you may iiiuigirie a level surfuce ext* tuling from the base 
line to the utmost visible distamte: think it a smooth sea, 
if you plousr. The line which appears to meet the 
sky is called the honzontal line, and must be as 
high up ill lilt? j)icl«rc as tia? spectator's eye; or, the 
spectators c}C is always to be as high as the /torizo7itul 
ImCf for the oiu? ahco9/$ determines the other* 

Afffi. As pictures are made of so many various dimen-* 
sions, 1 should like to have .sgiue proj)ortiojiato rule for the 
height of the horizcinlal Hue. 

Geort^e- About onc^ third .the height of the picture 
seems to bo the most general rule for Itftulscajic ; but you 
are nut couilned to tliat propj^rjio^ as it may be somc*- 
times [)roper to deviate. 

Jiliza, Now are Vo to know when to make the 
Ji^rizontal Hue higher •>r lower than one-third up the 
picture " 
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George. Whew you take a view from an ciniffcnce, you 
xnust^ consequently, have a luj*h horizontal line, ;us con- 
formable to the rule first giveu for its height (that of llie 
eye^s height); and if you make an cminofrr the t of 
your vic\^, you must by Uie Kaiiic rule have a low hoii- 
zontal line. The antique, and all pubiic slaluos, of gjcal 
aiul noble characters, being placed on elevaleil pedestals, 
must of course have low hoii/ous, as also v hole length 
porUaits of distingMislicd pei; ‘Us; but subje'cls o( fami¬ 
liar life, or hsb nolde * ;is, ma> pcrlinp'- he the 

belter cliuraclerise<l l*« . .jier iio)i/oii. (leihiis must 
digest all rules, bi' never atlempt to proceed with¬ 

out the kiiovJcdg of li'cim 

John. Now, if I wore to draw the 5ikencss of ///?y little 
dog, I must have a liigh horizonlil line to the picture ; 
because my eye must be considerably above him, unless 
I placed him on the table, which you know is not a projicr 
place for a dog; but tlie portrait of a horse, or an elephant, 
would have a low horizon, inasmuch, as their heisiht is 
above the level of my eye. Am I right, George? 

I 

G forge. You have ,coinpiehcndecl me most happily, 
and your attention claims great praise. Such active and 
proper application or’what I have' taught ye.u, is great 
proof of commendable attention.,. 

Ann. 1 have ^scen some vciy stniiige-looking prints. 
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wherein (what I now understand to be) the horizoulal line 
was almost at the tOff of the picture, and on« might see 
over the tops of houses, and (even) partly down the cliiin- 
iipys, and over a vast extent of country; what nume do 
you give this sort of view? 

John. Brother told me it was a l/ir^Ts^ei/c view. 

G^rge* And it is so called ; because tl;e height of the 
ej/€ is determined, in such pictmes, to be inacressibie to 
any but that of u bird, by which an extrusive view can 
only be obtained. These sort of pictures arc rather desrrijv* 
live, and the chief pleasure they give is information : they 
convey a tolerable correct idea of both plan and ch^valion, in 
one piece, and arc adapte<l to explain ihe positions of 
fleets or armies, general \iew of an CsStato or fortifl- 
cation. Palaces, and other public buildings, have been 
thus represented. 

John. I hope, i)rotlicr, you will draw us a spccimoQ 
of a birdVeye \tQ\\. 

George. That you will fiiyl in the pcTspcclivc view of^ 


the chess-board, Plate VI. Fig. 2. Now be verf/ atten¬ 
tive; and instead of 64 square inihes, which is the real 

• • • 

dimensions of the chequer board, you must consider them 
so many square fields,*each aii hu?fdrcJ i/urds square: let 


ihisfix the scale of projM)rUoii with lugard to the height of 
<fic horizontal line, and you will hmi it exactly four hun^ 


rired yards above the base line, or level ground, which is 
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certainly a height inaccessible to any eye but that of a 
bird. 

Eliza. Or a balloonist’s (suppose we new name it), 
since balloons have, in alt probability, rivalled the utmost 
height of the eagle. 

Ann. Tlie thought is a>propoa; but the old name is 
established, and, conveying the proper idea, need not be 
changed: we must all thank you, brother, for your veiy 
satisfactory explanations. 


On the Inclination of Levels to the Ilcriton. 

George. Now you seem to comprelfeud the horizon as 

4 

the utmost visible line of level land, or of water, you must 
also take for a rule, tliat all level planes (as doors, tables, 
Selves, ceilings, &c.) tend to die horizontal line of the 
picture, as directly so as level land, or water.—See Plate V. 
Fjg. 1 , where are represented five level planes, which 
you may call broad-shelves, or fioars> and their undersides 
ceilings: observe, they all tend, or converge, towards the 
horizontal line, although two of them are below it, and 
three above; and (as they are determined by brtadth)' w'erc 
they to be continued to the utmost extent of visible distance,, 
their retiring edges would all appear to unite in one point 
on the homontal line. 
















Eliza. Ttils \% very clear, brother: now will yoa tell 
me the proper name oT the point to wjiich all tUeir retiring 
edges would converge i 

George. It is the point of sight; because the eye 

4 

which could see the f'oe level planes, just as they are 
drawn, must be ei^actly opposite that poiuL 

Ann. Let me understand you clearly: Is this poii^ to 
be CQUsidered as in the picture, and on the distant Aon* 
zon ? or is it placed there to represent the point which 
falls directly opposite ^Ae eye of one viewing the scene i 
George. Suppose you go to the transparent plane (the 
window^ and ha yourself steady, as if you would trace 
the scene before you—there would be one point of the 
glass you look through, exactly level with your eye; and 
the continuatioD of that point, by a level line, right and 
left, would be the proper horizontal line : but this parti^ 
cular pohit niiLst fall ]>recisuly on tliat part of the line, 
where the ray, or direct line of sight, would form a right 
angle on the glass, or be*exactly perpendicular from Us sur¬ 
face to your cyc^ and the ray of si^t, which is determined 
by Mis point, is called the visual ray, which 

s 

^you will be well acquainted with wHen you begin to draw 
ia. perspective; therefore, as this ray proceeils die 

and not from twhorizon of tbe «cene, the point 
thus marked must be considered the point of the eye; and 
it is onlf marked on the horizon, because it is impossible^ 
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to describe Uie real situation of the eye, tis it must always 
be, at icait the iepgtk of the picture, transparent plane, 
or aperture, distant from it. 

John. I observe, brother, you sometimes say horizon^ 
and at others, horizontal line: what is4he difference? 

(ii'orge^ All perspective representations must have a 
horizontal line: but there are many pictures whcreiti a 
vitnv of the imtmal horizon, or utmost distance, cannot 
be expressed; such as architectural xicze^i, ihteiuor; 
caverns, MOody scenery, and perspective descriptions of 
machiner) ; therefore the strict <iistiiict]ou is, that Uie 
horizon is the real object, and horizontalUne is a line 
diawn on the tninsparciit plane level with it, and governs 
all the level objects in a picture; and, us I told you 
befou', is determined by the heiglit of thecae. 

Jiiiza. It seems diflicult to agree vvilli one part of your 

# 

luw, Uiat the horizon of level land should be drawn as 
' high as ifty eye, when, in truth, it is no higher than my 
feel. 

Crorge. \our obscr\atiou in*this is very keen; and 
alliic'iigh you will stilf lind* the horizontal Vine, in the 
pic lie, as high as tHt laws of perspective h;»ve fixed it, 
yel 1 shall give you the satisfaction to know, that your 
query is founded ii» truUi; and strange as it may see n 
to you, is consoua?it witb die instruction 1 have given 

fOU. 
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Ann. Come, Jolin^ vve must attend to this curious 
{)oiiit: for if iIjc niy of sight docs jeally desceud from 
tmGs eye to tite distant liomon, 1 cannot conceive how 
brother can maintain his ruic^ of drawing the horizontal 
line an high as the fyt. 

George. The ray wliicli conducts your sight down to 
the proposed point, is at the same lime a conductor of die 
appearHiica of it up into your eye, and cons<Hp?rnlly in 
ed'cct as liigh us your eye. Now suppe^se yf>ur eye to be 
five feet higlier tliau t)ie level whei'^ « stand, and you 
diicct a ray of sight to three ii. L*. Uistaut, towards the 
liorkon oj this level plain; now place, or (w/reire, a 
tr(W!iparcnt plane of glass, to be set up for you to sketch 
the scene ou—say three feet from you lowaitlslhc horizon; 
then draw the horizontal line (on the glass or transparent 

plane) exactly where it seems to Be on it—you must allow 

% 

that is the true pcrsiiective situation of the horizontal line 

ou tlds Iraiisparcnt pfaue; and how much is it betow the 

• • 

level of your eye, think you? 

Ann. it nuifi^be someirhat lower. 

George. It is, as nearly as possiCle, the eleventh part 
the eighth ^ an incli lower Uian^ur eye, when tj uly 

marked on the glass, at three feel distance fioin it: this is 

• * • * 

ail !>toiii in Eliza's favour; but too small influence (he 
mle laid down, that of determining the Jiorizontcl line in 
a perapciiive drawing always as high as the ei/c; and voii 
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innst observe, that it is the distance of the Irainpareut 
plane from jjour \Yhich occasions this space between 
the absolute level of your eye, and the dcjiceuding ray : 
for were you to advance the transparent plane to the 
distance of one foot from your eye, the space between the 
real level, and the apparent horizon, would be reduced to 
the thirty-third partof the eighth of an inch; and agreeable 
to what 1 before observed, as the level ray and the descend¬ 
ing one both meet in the eye, they will therein be of one 
and the same height. For the sake of giving you a 
diagi am wUhin the compass of our paper, I have reduced 
the distance from 3 miles to S6 yards, Plate V. Fig. 4, 
wherein you may see and prove, by mathematical demon¬ 
stration, that an object 5 feet high, at only 36 yards dis¬ 
tance, would be but 1 inch g and § in height, when 
traced on the section, or transparent plane, at 3 feet from 

t 

the eye, and conaequently but that measure from head to 
foot beiow the horizon. The two lines drawn on the 

I 

tablet (which is represented on an easel by tlie figure) 
supposes the horizontal line, and the hei^t of a line at 30 
yards distance, according with tlie profile, to make the 
space of 1 inch | and ^ of an eighth between them. 

John. We are sure now, that the horizon can never be 
higher than on . s eye. 

Ann, I thank you, brother. Now, before we proceed 
. to further practice, 1 have one question to ask you 
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respeciing li orizoti suppose you were as high ou the 
mast of a ship as you eould possibly be with saf^ty^ the sea 
perfectly calin^ and your ship out of sight of land—would 
tlic horizontal lines all round appear to j/on as high as 
your eyc; in the same manner as it has appeared to me at 
the Panorama ? 

(Jeorge. Whether by sea or land, or whether one is ou 
a hill, a mast, or a tower, the horizontal line will be so 
near tiie eye’s height, as to admit of no deviation from the 
rule. 

£/iza^ Suppose, brother—Ann, I, and John, were to 
sit down at the window (sec FroiitispiccoX and each of us 
to make a drawing of the scene before us ; would not each 
drawing have its horizon according to the various heights 
of our eyes ? 

George. Yes, of course: jf you will all take the 
position proposed, I will in&ke a drawing of you and the 
scene together: the sun is going down very beautifully— 
it ougiit to be a pleasing picture. 

John, Well^ that is % pretty pi<2ure :* but, brother, you 
have made the horizon higher than 411 our eyes. 

George. You must agree, that I could not make three 

. * - • • ^ 

horizons in one picture, according to the rule I have taught 

you ; and you must recdfect, / made the drawing, and you 
know 1 stood, which brought the ljo|izoiilal line just the 
height 1 have drawn it. You will do well to make fre- 


n 


4 
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quetit application to true pictures, and to naluro, to confirm 
all ;ou lea.i!. 

Ann, 1 tljiiik \vc compreliend tlie theory of the Aori- 
zontal iine: what Uthc next consideration, brother^ 


The Theory continued. 

tjeoTge. Our next business will be to show John how 
he may draw aii army of soKiicr^, mardnng in open 
column, as at a review. 

John. 1 siiail be gta<l to sec you do it. 

George. Now, sisters, look to the drawing (Plulc V. 
Fig. 2), and romemlMtr the rule which it gives and explains, 
that all parallel planes, which go directly from you 
towards tip** hoii/oii, orparolfe/ to the prinapul visunt ray^ 
whether j)orpcudicidar (as.tliose in the example), level, or 
oblique, conxerge to the point of ^ight. See the roof oi 
Fig.fi. Ejate VJII. for an oblique piruie, subject to this 
rule; when, in goonietiical fact, they are no nearer loge- 
tiler, at their most liislant parts, Uiaii they are at the^bre- 
ground. 

Eliza. What do ypxx mean by foreground, brother? 

George. It is tliat part within the picture, wdiicli ap^ 
proaches the hase^ line. 

John. But pray, Mr. George, where are the soldiers > 
. That is a very fairqucslion, John ; but I only 
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proposed sliowiiig you the perspective situation of the 
columns or rows. 

Ann. And you have done it so plainly^ that it only 
requires a little more of John’s attention. Now^ John, do 
observe, if llicsc parallel planes w'erc so many ranks of 
Soldiers, could any thing appear to keep better order, as 
soldiers niurcli i 

John. (Ha ! ha! haf) I knew it well enough, but I 
wanted brotiier to draw some soldiers; and I know all 
those lines on the ground arc to represent parallel boards, 
althougli they ail point to that dot in the horizon. 

miiza^ You must not forget what that dot is called : 
if I have understood my brother rightly, it is that point 
in the picture which is exactly opposite the eye, and is 
called the point of sights 

Ann. Is there any rule, by wlrich %ve may know ou what 

part of the horizontal line this point of should be 
? 

George^ The best rule I can give is, to place it at, or 
near llie centre of the hdfiaon of tlie picture. 

Eliza. Why, brother? • • • 

George. J have, fropi the beginnkig, endeavoured to £x 
on your minds, that a picture should be conceived the real 
otjects it represents ; and tlic frame, or^oundary of the 
picture, a hole or an aperture, tlirougl# which you obtain 
the view* If this idea imprei^es your minds properly, you 

D 2 
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Hill reasonably conclude that near the centre of such 

* 

aperture xriust be the, most advantageous posiliou of tJie 
eye; whichi you now know, determines the point of sight 
opposite ii, in the picture. Now carry on the supposition to 
the covering l)ie aperture with u glass; and observe very 
attentively the advantage of this situation of the eye^ atid 
point of sighti when you begin to trace the acene before 
you. You consider^ I presume^ that your eye must be 
stationary as to its place^ while tracing the scene ; and 
would view the various objects befoie you as they fall un¬ 
der different angles from that point; Uiercfoie^ the more 
right or left objects are from the principal visual ray 
or perpendicular of your the more as/c^i/ice must the 

ray be to those objects \ and^ in tracing them on the glass^ 
or transparent plane^ as they would thus appear thereon, 
especially near the foregrounds you would mark them 

broader than their proportionate size, which tall be made 

% 

clear to you in Plate X. Fig. 2 : let tliis sufTiec to lead us 

* s 

on towards a comolete knowledge of \\\e point of sigA/, 
John^ I have heard you explaiti Uic ray of sight which 
goes from one’s eye, directly through the glass or tiauspa- 
Ttni plane, to the horizon, as Uie principal, visual ray. 
This, I think, I understand, but I cannot see how a ray can 

$ i 

he perpendifulaf to a picture, with^it you lay it on t'le 
floor, and look i\ovSaperpen(Ucularf^\t}\H‘r\i. 

Gtorge. I cannot expect you to apjdy all I Imvjtaiiglit 
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you in one course of reading; but could you recollect tlie 
definition of a perpendicular linei in Pl^te IT. Fi^.D. No. I, 
I should think you would not bave asked this question; 

4 

but, for the sake of confirming you in a thorough know* 
ledge of this matter^ I will make a drawing, and E have 
no fear of explaining it to your thorough comprehension. 
(Plate V. Fig. 3.) 

John. Oh ! I thank you, brother, fur this drawing ; 
why, It is like the large canvass which stands in the pas* 
sage, and 1 suppose that little boy is me: there is the 
garden, too: do look at it, sisters—1 hope we shall bave 
some more dnmings. 

George. Nt)\v you must all attend to the boj/*s eye^ 
and tlie doUed linCf *or ray, from it to the centre of die 
canvass; which dotted line is drawn to exhibit to your 
view the principal xisual ratfy as jierpendicular to the 

picture; for it is to be understood to be at aright angle 
10 tlie surface of the. canvass on all sides ; and W'as the 
picture, or canvass, to b^ laid down on the floor, as Jolin 
proposed, and that ray was a subsUmce^of straight wire, 
properly fixed, it would then be |s pe^endicular as a plumb* 
line : therefore, place tlie surface of the canvass in what* 
^ver directicfli you choose, the wire would retain its 
r^ative perpendicular to* it; and any eye directed along 
X\iik ray (of wire) must, acconling to ^le perspective 
acceptation of the term, be perpendicular to the canvass 
whercoif it is Uius fixed. 
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Eliza. Will you show us how you made the pavement 
in this drawing look !.o square ; as they decrease in width 
and length—by some regular rule^ I have no doubt f 


On the Point of Distance. 

George, This question brings the poht( of dislance 
under our attentive consideration^ Mhieh is the distfiiirc oJ‘ 
the eye from tlie transparent plane tlirough which yon see 
the objects of your slmly, and on which you would mark 
or trace them^ as seen thereon; were it not for the 
geometrical mco>/s you are now attaining^ to produce 
precisely the same effect; for although we do not abso¬ 
lutely trace on tlie gi:is:», from a given point of distance 
for the eye, we arc under the necessity of introducing a 
eeclion line, to answ'er all the purposes of the glass, 
in order to obtain the true persix^ctive measurements 
of the objects ; and the distance of the eye from this line, 
or substitute of the surface of the picture, glass, or trans¬ 
parent plane, alwa}s means one and the same thing, 
and constitutes the pohU of distatice. 

Ann. I take it very kind that you so oftCn repeat the 
words or transparenl planef whenever you have occa* 
sion to treat oi^' tlie surface of the picture; but don’t you 
remember, brother, w'e all caught the right idea, at the 
very first, when you called^ John to the window^ to trace 
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the view on it (see IiitroductioD) ?—You need only say 
pic fare in future. • ^ 

Eliza. And leave oiir mind’s eyes” to see the rest. 

George. I thank you, ladies^ for your good*naturc, 
attention, and M it. * 

Jo/m. Come, brother, show us what is to be done with 
iWispoi/tt of diit<4Hce. 

George. It is always to be marked on the horizontal 
line, on the right or left, or both, of the point of eight^ 
exactly the measured distance of the eye from the picture* 
Now, Aim, you shall make thedrawing, Plate VI. Fig. 1. 

jiun. ^ I have .vonic paralielograms ready drawn. 

George. Fiist draw tlie horizoutal line, ad Hhitum as to 
lu-igiit, niicl above twice the Icoglh of the picture: take 
care that it be parallel to the base line. Now find the 
ffH/fC of the picture, and mark,it on the horizontal line, 
as die point of sight; then ta\c the length of the picture 
with the dividers, fot the distance of jour eye from it, and 
set one foot of tlie dividrrs on'lhc point of sight, and die 
otlier will mark dieon iSc horizontal line; 
next draw a perpendicular line.fr^tn the point of sight 

to the base line; now open your dividers any widdi you 

• • . * 

choose ; for half the width of a square of pavements, set 
*one leg on the reutre of the base line, and mark the poinU 
on each side of it w Uh tlic dividers : tlien^raw lines from 
them to tlic point of sight, w hicli deterroine the width of 
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the pavement. Now draw a line oMiquoly^ from llie 
point of distance id the opposite side of the pavement, 
terminating at that and die base line; observe where it 
crosses the left line of the pavement— that is the point which 
detei mines the depth of the first square; thus, you have 
only to draw a horizontal line from it to the opposite line 
of the paveiueut. 

li/iza. Oh, this is delightful! let me draw one square. 

George. Only draw an oblique line from the point 
of distance to the same side Ann did, and dow n to the top 
of her square, and nde die horizontal line; now we have 
two squares; come, John, you do the third. 

John. That is soon done; but 1 wish to see as many 
as are on the chess board—then we should know how to 
draw a whole floor. 

George. It is iny intention, and / will draw it to teach 
you to handle the instruments in a better manner than you 
do. Notv attend: I shall first draw the representation 
of the whole side of the chess board, Plate VI. Fig. 2, as 
one large square seen in perspective, by the same process. 
Sister Ann found the perspective of one square of pave* 
meot; then I shall di 'ide it, at the base line, into eight 
equal parts, and draw lines from them to the centre, or 
point of sight: t^ese divisions will cross the oblique li^e 
which 1 first drew, to find the whole square, exactly where 
the horizontal divisions of the board must be drawq, 
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JoJuf. 1 BCG lliis comes like all perspective ; but I wish 
you could draw iheiw to appear square, •us the real 

object docs when I am not lliinkiug on perspective: this 
drawing appears to diminish ; and the furthest divisions/ooX: 
realhf ^aalhr that^tlie uearcst* 

George. My dear ingenious boy^ 1 hope I sliall clear 
tins very reasonable ijncry. Perhaps one reason why the 
drawing docs not give a more li uo eflfect may be, that these 
sort of lessons arc drawn w ith too little attention to the 
gradual diminution of the lines, as they recede from tlie 
base line ; but die chief reason is, that die utmost perfee* 
tloii perspective can givc'lo a picture, is only to couvey the 
true idea of a scene or object, when viewed at the very 
povU of distance the artist determined his picture by« 
The examples 1 have given you are small, and the point of 
distance inoportionate to tliem : if you can bring your eye 
to that <lislance, you will find the effect you w'ish. . Now> 
for experiment's sake, open the dividers the length of the 
distance, that is, die space between the point of sight and 
the point of distance; keep one foot ofi the point of sight 
of Plate VI. Fig. 2; raise other as near as you can, 
perpendicular over the point of sight; then bring your eye 
carefully t<f the raised point of the dividers, so as not to 
» 4iurt your eye; and stedfasdy on the drawing for a 
lew seconds, and you will find the true effect U properly 
produced* 
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John, fndec^d, sisters, you must try tliis expt^jjmcnl^ fur 
the uhole to;:r(I looks really sqtiuic, just as I u;oani: 
mind to keep your eye per|>eiidicular lo tlie jioiht of sigliL 
jinn. I confess I fell the same ohjecliou Joliii made, 
till Me bad tins experimental proofs Mlich is so ckar tiiat 
X think t could gi^c another example. 

Kiiza. Pray, Awn, treat us wilii one of your best. 
George. I see Aim is prepared. 

It is certain, when 1 look ujum any object, lliat 
mi/ eye is at the o/i/y point it could possibly sec it io that 
particular shape; and Mere 1 to iliaw it wiiile viewed from 
that point and distance, ever so perfect in all respects, 1 
tliink that no one, who w as not detcrniineU to be deceived, 
could suppose the drawing the real object; except wliiie 
viewing it exactly ui the sutnc light, shade, and djsluiice, 
t)ie object was iu when drawer. Now, only lay tlie dic¬ 
tionary on tlie table, and as wic sit iu two diflhrciit dirco 
tions from it, were \vc to make each a di aw ing of it, and 
then exchange drawings, without at the same liinr, 
ebauging places, it would be Jinpossible to compare them 
witli theorigiuul, and more so to suppose either could be 
takeu for the real book. 

Eliza. I am very much obliged to you, sister. Now 1 
wish to ask George, why the lengtk of a picture is fixed on 
as the proper distiuce of the eye from it ? 

(ieorge^ It is the shohtesi dUtaucc allow able, because 
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the ej/e is so formed^ that> were it to take a nearer point, 
it could not perceive^ at one vlew^ all the object^ right and 
left, above and below the point of sight of the picture, 
under a projicr angle for description or delineation, on the 
transparent plane ,'«as before observed by the word askance, 
when 1 wns treating on the proper situation of the point 
of sight. You may prove this by reference to our com¬ 
mon experiment: go to the tc'indow, and take one sc^uare 
as a picture, and place your eye at the proper distance, you 
will then prove the rule to be good; because all detached 
views of nature are done on Jiat surfaces; and llie laws of 

perspective require the transparent plane (on which the 

# 

outline must fall, as the visual ruy pas^^es from the eye to 
(he object) to be at that proper distance from the eye, that 
its longest measure may be comprehended witlun an angle 
of 7wl greater than about 511 degrees of a circle (of which 
the eye would be the centra), which is about the length of 
tlie picture. I’ig.,2. Plate X. will in due order explain 
this point to your sutj^fuctiop. 

Af/n. t perceive the great importance of taking a pro-* 
per distance; and if I comprehend what lias past, I think 
the point we take to paint a picture must be the host point 
to view it from. 

George. You are jperfcctly right, sister; and I expect 
this subject will afford you some mirth before wc quit it. 

Eliza. Then, I suppose, it is contrary to the laws of 
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perspective for one to go from side to side of a room 
to view r picture^ since th<U poini of distayicef which 
(he painter performed his ^orV by^ is delermiued to be 
(he best ? 

George^ Most assuredly it is^ when«lhe light falls pro¬ 
perly on the picture; but^ unfortunately! many very 
fine paintings arc hung so disadvanlagconsly^ that the 
glittering of the varuisii^ or glass^ is all one oau see at the 
true incchanical point; tliis obliges one to take some in* 
direct position to avoid the glare; uiul uithont some such 
good reason, you nuiy rely on the in perspective^ as 

an unetriiig guide, always taking a perpciidiculur position, 
and move forward or backward till you find you are at the 
pavder^s distance; and this is a duty you owe the artist be¬ 
fore you are qualified to criticise the perspective of his 
picture, especiallf/ of circulai planes. 

John. Will you please to tell me why pictures of 
<nrcular planes require to be viewed from the proper point 
more than the representation of any otJicr object i and at 
the same time tell me what are circular pA/nes ? 

George. Circular planes are circles described on a fiat 
surface, as a circular waiter, a coach ring, a wheel, the top 
of a saucer, cup, or glass, the section of a column, 

&c.; which will not only appear very unpleasing, but 
incorrect, when aeen in a picture from any point except 
the true point of sigot and dislaucc. Perhaps the direct 
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vuw of St. Peter^5 at Romci of which there are ea- 

I 

gravings with the circular colonnadev^ is one of the best 
specimens yon can prove this by; for on viewing this 
picture asL'Hiire the whole scene is distorted. 

Amt, 1 thank yoa^ brother; this explanation has solved 
n matter which has puzzled me ever since we were last 
at the theatre. You know we sat on one $ide^ near tiie 
stage^ and the scenery and side wings appeared so badly 
arranged to what they were before^ when we sat in that boi 
which is behind t/tepU: then tliey all united so surprisingly 
natural^ tliat I wondered at the ingenuity of the con* 
trivance : this was owing to my being much nearer to the 
painters point at one time tlian at the other; was it not i 
George^. Your obsen'ation has been very correct^ aud 
it is extremely cheering to me to find myself so well under* 
stood; for when you satin the Jnnt you were on an exact 

level with the horizontal line df the scenes^ atid at the verj/ 
point of dhtance the* artist dre>v them by, or shouhl have 
drawn tliein by, which g<rvem8 the perspective associations 
of the stage, scenes, and !yde wings. * 

Eliza. 1 did not maLetlie re«nul(.i\m) did, bnt I could 
not discover that tlie stage was uulev^l till we sal lu$l in 
die side box. 

•'George. The stage *made to have a due iiiclinalioii 
towards die horiioiital line, as arc the s^de rt ings to the 
point of sig/d, governed by fbc distmicc of an eve in t!ie 
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centre of the front box ; where the deception or stage ef- 
feet is tlic greatest, the converging iiiclinatioii the least 
perceivable. Sujipose a theatre to be eighty feet long from 
the front of the boxes to the utmost extent of the stage, 
then allow forty feet for the pit, and there will remain 
forty for the stage; hut shoiihi it be required to make the 
stage appear 10 ) feel long, sec Fig. X Piute VI. a pro¬ 
file : draw a level line 140 feet long (by a saile suited to 
the extent oj*your paper); then make a mark at forty feet 
for the length of the pit, and a perpendicular mark at 
forty feet from the front of the stage, which is the real 
length of it; them suppose an eye in the front box about 
four feet above the level line first made, and draw a ray 
from it down to the end of the 140 feet line; aiid uherc it 

crosses the perpendicular, M'liich you marked to represent 

% 

tlie real extent of the house, is the point to whieli the back 
of the stage must be raised, and it will correspond with the 
proper horizontal line, and produce lire effect. 

John. Upon niy word he must have been u clever 
fellow ys\io first contrived fl//the,se things. 


To Sketch fronj. Nature. 

* I 

Jim. I want tp know if I might sketch a large extent 
of prospect oil a leaf of my little sketch book'f 
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fjfor^e. Y^uinay sketch an extensive view on paper of 
any size, by due regard to proportion. Periraps there can¬ 
not be a more certain method of finding how much your 

pa|rcr will probably contain, at one view', than by holding 

✓ 

uj> the edge of it hortzontaily, at about its length distant 
from your eye; then quickly and carefully mark the top 
with your pencil, in contact with each of the principal 
objects, observing, after you have marked the situation of 
the most conspicuous, to keep its mark directly to it, when 
you mark (he others. When you liave taken enough of 
th<*sc mcmoraiicluiiis, you may begin your drawing, looking 

to the touch at the top of yonr paper for the situation of 

0 

the object under it: you may use this same method forO>e 
heights of objects, by* fixing au object on the ground for 
the height of your base line: then bring the bottom edge 
of ynur paper to that, and mark heishts on the side edges 
of it, taking groat care to abidt/ by the point you determine 
to be the bottom line of the drawing, and the same 

4 

distance you first held iho papenat. 

Eliza. ThU 1 understaud ; but how shduld I proceed, 
were I desirotts of taking into yiv picture a certain object 
on the right hand^ and some other picturesque matter on 
Ae left/and, *00 lioldihg up my paper at the proper 
tl^lance, should fitui it tpb short to include all I w^ould 
draw ? 

(JeortfC- If it practicable, you may obtain your wisli 
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by taking a greater distance lo view the scene; especially 
if diose two extreme objects you'wish most particularly 
to include^ are Dear the foregrouod of j'our picture: as thus^ 
suppose them two hundred yards asunder, you will then 
find, at two hundred yards distance, th^l your paper would 
include the whole evene^ if held up exactly its length 
distant from your eye; but taking this only as an answer 
to your question, I must not coidiue you too closel)' to 
rule ill tins particular. The rule h the standard, and 
should never be lost sight of: yet there arc beauties in 
picturesque nature which perhaps w'ould be lost to the 
porufolios of the landscape painter, if be coniined his 
labours too strictly to rule: genius must ever be one of 
the council. Plate VI. Pig. 4. will show you the propor¬ 
tionate increase of extent which may be seen tlirough an 
aperture of one foot square at equal distances. I have 
placed them about three feet apart, instead of one foot, 
which is the proper distance, tliut ca(h surface might be 
seen clear of another in the dra\^ing. eye is tliere 

represented as looking through No. I, the square aperture; 
and the surface, No 2, shows you that the c)^e can see a 
surface twice the lengtii and breadth of the aperture, at 
twice its distance; and three times each way, at tljreo 
times the distance ; and four times four, at the fourth dis-* 
tance; and so on, in the same progressive proportion. 

John. Then 1 tliiuk I can tell how large a space might 
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be seen throi^ft the one ieet aperture at 9 times the given 
distance from the e^e, « 

Ann and EHza^ How can you tell ? 

John. Nine times nine is eight tf^ne; is it not; brother ? 
then that would be ^ surface of eightyone feet. 

George- You 8ee» sisters^ that boys do not learn their 
multiplication table for nothing: you both know it as 
perfect as lie does, but practice has enabled him to Apply 
his knowledge a little quicker than you: it only required 
your cool attention to what I had just said; to have had no 
doubt of John^s making the answer he has» Keep your 

mind clear, and do not fancy any thing more deep or 

# 

intricate than it really is. 


An Angular* View. 

Ann. 1 now want to know how to draw the chess board, 
in perspective, when viewed with one corner or angle of it 

nearest my eye, instead of the side ? • 

• • 

George. I have one drawn, PJate^VII. Fig. 1. —Now 

• • • 

I beg you will begin attentively, and endeavour to explain 
the niatfuer o^ drawing ft. 

^nn. I should first diaw the base line^ then the hori^ 
zoulal Hue, 'dnil mark the point of sight about the centre 
of the horizon; and draw a perpendicular line from it to 

B. 
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tile base^to mark the hitliennost corner of tlfe boani; llieii 
I dliould mark the point of distance on t!ic horizony 
equally, on cadi side the point of ^ight ; then f see you 
divide the bane Hne into sixteen equal partes, eight on <*hcIi 
side the centre, and draw lines from rach to the point of 
sight; then draw the two oblique lines fi'om the point of 
distance, to the centre point on the Intse line; this, I 
perceive, forms the two ucarost sides, and the hiilicrmosl 
angle of the chess board; tlion J have only to draw liius 
from ail the points, uliere the Hixtmi equal divisions cross 
the two oblupic sides, to the opposite pomis of tlistaiicc, 
and the outline is done* 

George. Those points, which yon called the points of 
dhtancey are properly culled \ <ndshing points (hcc page 7$, 
last line but '2, uiid Plato X ; and the <lisl:nu'«' of llie eve 
from the picture will not dclrrniiuc their •silualion, except 
in a direct diagonal view of ui; oi>ject: iti all others, one 
point will be further from the point of dghL and the oilier 
nearer, according to the angle you view it under. 


On Tort;ihorti:.7iing^ and^inatiiij\;phosi$. 

Eliza. Now', George, will y^i give us a clear idea flff 
the technical term, foreshortf-H, or foreshortening? 

George. The word perspective is a general ex{i]uuatloii 
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of the term; bcratise tht^effocluf all surfaces^ exceptthosc 
wliose .sides are directly opposite to the ^'e, are produced in 
the piclnrc by foreshortenhig^ Observe the five, parallel 
planes in Plate V. I'ig. 2 : those two wliieli arc nearest 
the tH iiUe of the picture^ are the most foreshortened : 
the (dpe of fnie of iJr.in is nearly opposite the eye; yet 
roiesliukteued as it is> 1 beiieve you liave lu^vor doiiUcd its 
being a toh iably just representalion of a surface of equal 
si/c with the other four. 'J'he regular diminution of the 
eJioss boar<h Plate VI. Fig 2, as it recetlcs from the eye, is 
foreshorteuhtg; but the tcuin is most pailicidaily applied 
to such iig'ires as arc more distinguishable by tlieir lengthy 
tlian their breadth or thickness; as the Uinbs of die huiuuu. 
figure leprescuted ttuhcaifSy or pointing o:it of the picture 
towards the eye of the spectator. Fort'shorlciiing the 
limbs of the human figure shoulcTbc us much avoided as 
|K)ssiMc, especially in single iigures, for they seldom 
pro<iu(:€ :m agreealih; eflcct, even when drawn wilh the 
utmost skill: yet tliere is a picture mIiicIi Ipis obtained the 
title of MiutculousT from tlie skilful management of 
the foreshortening of u figure in it; andUiere is a picture 
b^' one o( the JJutch inq^ters, of a niftn presenting a gun 
directly to one's eye, which ^xcites the idea of Bcie^arer* 
yet j;ou see only the mu^zTe of tlie gun. There is also a 
very pretty Cupid, by Coaway, drawing %n arrow to tlic 
hcaii, pointing directly towanls one, entitled liervarer 

E 2 
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'rhe arrow and tlic barrel of the ^un are^ in the painter*^ 
phrase, Joreshorlened: genius and judgment must govern 
this point; because it will be not only Bometimes una¬ 
voidable, but absolutely necessary, to that variety of 
character and expression, which must naturally occur 
in groupes. 

j4/in. TIjen if I lay a print, or drawing,on llie 
table, to copy it, I must view it foreshorteneJ, which 
would bo an imperfect representation ? 

George^ You are right, sister; this thoughtless or igno* 
rant habit, with many who attempt to copy a print, or 
drawing, tlius laid before them, arises from copying, by 
writing, where it matters little how they place the original, 
so they can but read it: in the same manner they thint they 
can copy a picture, if they can but obfaio a glance, so aa 
to conceive they see the olyeci before them—I say con^ 
cezve, because, unless it is placed as all pictures should he^ 
according to tlie rules Lhave already given you, they must 
depend on a ihoro^ugh knowledge of design, and copy 
rather w hat they ktfoic jo.be in the picture, than what they 
could possibly see while in an indirect point of view.— 
Now, John, tell me how long the twelvo-hich rule appcurs 
to your eye, as you ace it endtl^s to you, where you,sit ? 
(Plate VIL Fig. 2.) 

i 

John. 1 think it appears tn'elve inchei long. 

George. And & w ill presently prove^ that it only ap- 
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pears about tl^ee vicItcs*loTig to you. Come, sit stil}, and 
shut one eye; now, m;irk with the pen (carefully) the shape 
of tile rule on this glass which 1 hold* up;— there you see 
it is, as I told you, about three inches long. 

John. That is very suiprising! why, I drew the whole 
length of the rule, and you know it is 12 inches. Must it 
be so short as I have traced it on the glass, were I to sit 
down here to paint a picture of it without tracing ? 

George. Most assuredly; because perspective (geoe^ 
rally speaking) requires you to draw things as they appear; 
and this tracing of the rule on the transparent plane of 
glass, is a general outline of its appearance, at the point 
you view^ed it. 

Eliza. It is clear to me now, having this perspective 
drawing of the (weli e-hich rule on the glass, that there can 
be no position proper for me to set it in fur copying, but 
that wherein the ptincipal visual taif of my eye %vould be 
a perpendicular line to the surface, as it was to the glass 
on which the original was tracked. 

Johp, Why, sister ? 

I 

Eliza. Because the pcrs|iectiv«^representation has al¬ 
ready reduced Iw clve inches to three; and were you to lay 
the drawing on the table, where the rule is, and copy truly 
,4vhat would then really^ apfiear to your eye, 1 suppose this 
second drawing w ould only be about three-quarters of an 
inch long! 
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j4nn^ 7'his vvohhl be foreshorieuiug Joti^^horltfihv^ !— 
Oh, I am sso convinced of tlic absurdity of vioMihfl il 
dms, tlial I fear I should show s)iiij>tojns of ritlictilc if 1 
were to sec any one copying a drawing sol bofoic ihcni in 
(lift/ inJired position, and il in but fai.* to begin with u\y 
self. I must laugh when 1 recollect how I have placed 
some of the things I have attempted to c< 4 iy. 

John, But, sisters, h(»w is it tlu u tiuit I have taken 
copies, vs hich you all have praised, from drawings laid Hut 
on the table r 

Geori^e. Do not yon recollect that you often look up 
the original, to have a direct viexc o( it, as you p-octcdctlr 

John, Oh yes ! I did. 

Gcorj^e, Ji tcaf^ ihns that you learnt w hat you liad to do; 
for ]jud yem nc^cr seen the original in any but die oblique 
view }ou liutl of il uJien faid Hal on the table, you would 

t 

never have earned the piaisc }ou receives!. 

JohfU I thank you, brother; I now see the necessity of 

• • 

taking the same point to copy a picture, as one ought to 
take to criticise it. 

% 

lUizu. n'vvill be good fun to see persons twisting and 
turning piclines about in all diiecUons, saying, “ Now I 
have it completely,’* when the pi(tur4^ is in such a positio. 
as to represent only an anamorphosis. 

Ann. And to see the connoisseurs puHing one another 
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to various pc^sirions, tKiis, “ Do but come here, I have it 
to perfection r lla!«lia!ba! • 

George. Tliia is the mirth I promised you; it is 
tlie well-earned joy of intellectual information; yet we 
must nut sutler v;(iiity to grow up with our knowledge, 
but patiently teach those wlio desire to learn, and suffer the 
lazy and “ tcill-gawnied’* ignorant to pass on in their 
errors. 

John. Pray, brother, will you explain the meaning of 
llie word Eliza made use of just now; I should have 
looked in the Dictionary, but having never heard it before, 

4 

1 could not speW it correctly enough to find it. 

George. ^4uamorphosis*^ was the word, I believe— 

15 a sort of drawing*which, to direct the view, represents a 
monstrous deformity, entirely uniiiteIHgible; but when seen 
iu one certain (flection, or viewed in a cylindiical mirror, 
appears i*ogular and in due proportion : there are several 
of these curious pieces in the Ashmolcaii Museum, at 
fol d and I think Eli^a made a very proper use of the word. 

,/oh/i. Can I see an anamorphosis ar^ where ? 

George. Yes, iu the Eucycloj^dia. — What are you 
smiling at, Ann: 

jliOi. Ah c\{)ression of your’s-^when you were very 
young, you saw some incorrect pictures, aid Father has 
ti/id me you gave him a smile of gratitude for the early iu* 
formation he hud given you, aud said t<9liim, JVhat a Jine 
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thing knofehdge is P' I am now in a simHar mood, eti' 
joj'ing the.knoulcdge you have giveft us. 

George. May I conclude, then, that you are perfect in 
the progress we have made i 

jinn, i think, with the assistance ef my drawings and 
notes, I could perform, and understand, all that you have 
taught us. But I expected you to say more in explanation 
of vanishing points, when Eliza introduced the subject of 
foreshorieuing, which being equally interesting to me, 
prevented tny interruption till you had so complcleJtf ex¬ 
plained it; and I now shall be glad of your further 
assistance, to enable me to take a clear view of the 
vanishing points. 


On the Vanishing Points, 

f 

George. They are those points in a picture towards 
which all lines arid planes which are parallel to one another, 
converge; the points of sight in Plates V. and VI. are the 
vanishing points of the level, and parallel objects in them; 
hut the distinguishing application 'of the term vanishing 
point, belongs to such converging points of parallel linl.. 
and planes, as (from their' oblique position to the eye) 

I 

fall on some remote part of the horizontal line. 



Plate \1II. 



as tf>f t/fr/t t* ffitS 
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EUza^ 1X!» all \anbbmg points fall on the horizmtal 
linel 

OeoTge^ YeSj of all level parallels, such as the chess* 
board, the paTement, and the shelves; but the converging 
point of unlevth parallels, which are called inclitted 
planes, (sec Plate Vlll. Fig« and page 69; line 14) 
nuist fall above, or below the horizon, according to the 
obliquity of such parallel: their vanishing points are 
called accidental points. 

Ann. Will you show us an example or two, to make 
us understand these distinctions t 

George. Plate VIIL will show you such objects, as have 
$ 

eome of their sides in such directions, as to have tlieir pa¬ 
rallels couvei^e to vaaishing points, not on the horizontal 
line. The roof of Fig. 1. is formed of two inclinzdpinncs, 
and the vanishing poiut of the sides a and b must ascend 
far above the horizontal line ; but although 1 do not deem 
it necessary to follow tlic method which Kcrby attributes 
to IDr. Brook Taylor, pi finding those points, yet at some 
leisure opportunity I hope you wjll m4ke yourselves ac¬ 
quainted with tlie scieutihe ^nd irjgenious discoveries of 

f 

that learned mathematiciau on this subject, 
j Attn. liM the method you have taken, better than the 
^ne you allude to ? < 

'George. I find it as scientific, and much easier to 
beginners; and piodiicing tlic same effect, I consider it 
preferable; for mauy of die metliods already extant, ap- 
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pear to be sci<'aullc conlirmatioiiit of truths lather than the 

rva’ilest me lias of ul^autm? it. 

« > 

FJiza, Conit*, tlieti^show us how to draw ihe roof of 
the fi\h\ figure. 

JoliiK \yh\ do M>n rail a house. n/f'Ture? 

j4fin. lUvislralious, by these sort tif designs, arc geuc- 
rally ternu*d AVrov-t. 

(jeotge. ^o\v u(t(U«I, and apply to the Hgare at every 
rcfeTCiire, while I Icaih you how to dnw it: as it 
is oiily to dlualratc the tuetiuKl uf iiiiding the /ioi///s of’ 
the ro(if] I ha\e Jiot ma<le any scale of dimoiisioiis. 
First (after having diami the painllelogram as a boundary 
line to your picture), draw the horizontal line, and mark the 
point of siglit near the centre ; then draw the line r d tl 
coiiveniciU lengtl), to form a figure on, /ere/, and near the 
base line of the jiiclurc ; let it be suflicicntly to the left 
hand of llic point of sight, to show the inclination of tl>c 
roof at jlie end </,—(lljis end, aiH^ its op|>osite, and all such, 
arc called, by builders, guhfe eudsj*) — J*io\\ raise perpen¬ 
diculars from c and d^of equal limgth, a convenient height 
above the horizon; then draw' the line e, w hich forms the 
botloiii of the roof; next draw' the four rays, from the four 

I 

angles of the iiguivyou have drawA, to llie p'oint of sight } 
then draw that level line, widely forms the furthcrmc;^t 
Side of the tigun*, at a convenient distance (as no puriu'u^ 
fur deplli of the liuilding is required from c d), as in the 
example, from g to/,* from g and./raise perpeaiiculars, 
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till they toucft the two top rays, and there draw the level 
line, wliich forms the opposite side of the boftom of the 
roof: llms you have Uie perspective lines of a cube, to 
which we only require a roof. Now draw lines from c to 
y, and from il to aiul M'here they cross is the central 
perspective point of dieligure; draw a level line across 
this point till it touches the two bottom rays, which go 
from c and U to Uie point of sight; then draw perpendi¬ 
culars from these points, to a proper height, for your roof; 
draw, then, the iiudincd Hue 6, to any angle you please; 
then draw the ridge level, us i: this produces the ter pi i- 
nation for the line r/, and its opposites, /c and /—and the 
figure is done. 

What are those two dotted lines, which ascend 
from tile lines a and // of the rooff 

(Jeor^c. Thuy ascend till Jliey meet and form the 
rn/fis/iiffff poffti of the plane, of which the lines 

a aiuI 6 arc (he two^dges ; and it is iicreiu, I conceive the 
method 1 have cxphiinejl to bo the least difticiilt; because 
the proper jioiiils of tim figure beijig foflud, produce this 
vanishing point as u result, sqp//er it could be as tAe 
ffita/is; tliereforc I shall abide by tins method, throughout 
our course of couveisufions on Ufis subject* 

^ Amu Tiiis is vcry^jiulisfuctory, brother: now, show 
us how to draw Vig. 2. 

George. You will produce the whole {below the roof) 
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exMtly by the process used in drawing Fig^l. (which yoa 
may take a^ a geuerid rule for drawing the perspective view 
of a cube, when you are not confined to any particular 
scale of measurement); then divide tlio top line of the hi* 
tliermost side of the cube in half, and raise tliere a perpen¬ 
dicular, as high as y.*:i iuteud tl)e roof to be; from the 
bottom, and top of which, draw mys to the point of sight; 
and by raising another perpendicular, on the furtiicrmost 
side of die top of the rir6e,at the ray which divides it in half, 
till it touches that ray wliicli forms tlie ridge of the figure, 
you will liave found the points where the inclined planes, 
which form the roof, terminate; and their ascending sides 
will be parallel. I'ig. shows you liow' to draw a cube 
seen on one angle, where the vanishing points are not the 
same length from the point of sight, us the distance of the 
eye from the picture; and to make the point of a roof, or 
spire—find the centre, according to the mctliod used in 
Fig. 1, and page 59, line 14, and raisq a perpendicular the 
height you require, and draw lines to the top from the 
three apparent angles. 

John. 1 think you shoujd have shown us these things 
before you taught us to draw cottages, and roofed build¬ 
ings, for 1 begin to’think all I huve drawtKinust be very 
much out of perspective. • 

4 Hi 

George. Your study, hitlicrto, has been rather to bhng 
you to the riglil nictliod of using a pencil, and to learn to 
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distinguish a perpendicular from a level, and a circle from 
an oval; or a right angle from an acute, or obfuse one, by 
the means of sight and practice, in order to obtain a correct 
■tye, and hand, from the study of others: but now, as you 
are improving, it proper you should know the causes 
of the effects you produce, and form a critical judgment 
of whatever you take in hand. 

Eliza. What arc we to learn from Fig. 4 . ? 

George. As Plate VIII. is on the subject of inclined 
planes, and the converging or vanishing points of their pa¬ 
rallel sides, I have thought it proper to give you one ex¬ 
ample an inclination of the plane, receding downwards, 
directly before you, ais a down-hill ” effect, towards the 
arched entrances. The vanishing point in this figure, as ia 
the roofs of 1 and 2, is produced by the meeting of the 
lines of the twd sides of the viclined plane, and coose- 
quenlly arises out of the |)rocess of drawing tlie figure, 
which saves you die trouble of searching for (his poiu^ 
(as a 7iecessary means of perfbrming the work). 

Eliza, And 1 feel^o doubt oi its being quite sufficient 
to enable us to draw any indiued. figure. 

George. You have, by these ample maxims, ** compe¬ 
tency but the “ riches" of mathematics and geometry, 
like gold, require incassant searching after. 1 would uot, 
on any consideration, bint at a wish to prevent your ac¬ 
quiring full inrurmatioQ of all tliat has been produced ou 



the subject, by the most learned authors, ^liad you the 
means : but a more e.xtended knowledge of mathematics, 
thau you may ever find time, or perhaps inclination to 
possess, is absolutely requisite to the pursuit. 

Since you mention gold,’* pl'ay arc we not to 
Icarii how to draw guineas in perspective i as, perhaps, 
when 1 am improved in tlic art of design, 1 may %vis]i to 
paint a subject siniilar to that at Windsor Castle, of misers 
counting tlicir riches : excuse my uiirili—how are we to 
put circles in pcrs|>ective ? 


The Perspective of a Circle. 

George. A circle seen in perspective, is a regular 
ellip^s; tliercfoie you have only to find the perspective 
view of a square, in which the circle is described, as any 
one of tlie squares of tlie clic^s-board (Plate VI.), and de¬ 
scribe an ellipsis therein, according to the method which the 

Jesuit” attributes to .S'*r/io, ^which J have given (in Plate 
IX0> an additional example of u circle on the 
same range, but not ^directly undifr tlie poidt of sight. 
(See Fig. 1. G. and IL) 

J^Uzu. Pray, brother, how arc we to proceed ? 

George. I hope tlic example is sufficiently clear to direct 
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vt>u in that. Take courage and begin, and 1 cannot doubt 
blit you wilt accomplish it. 

Eliza. 1 shall begin with that which is marked G, as 
I Hud its apparent square part is produced exactly as 

4 

Plate VI. Fig. aad explained in pages 39 and 40. 

(ieorge. Tlieu leave a small space between G and 
and set off the same width for H as the figure G, nhich 
you have drawn ; and carry the ray to the same point of 
sight £; the depth inward is determined by the depth in¬ 
ward of (I : (liis completes two srpiart s in perspective^ 
within which you are to describe the |>t^rspectivo lines of 
the two circles by Ujc process laid doM'n in your example* 
KUza. I perceive 1 must draw a half circle under each 
.scpiare^ and divide them into eight espial parts ; and then 
draw perpendicular lines from each divi^ioll till they touch 

the line A B, and from them to Uie point E. 1 hnd tlie 

• • 

same divisions are repeated, qcroas those I have drawn to 
the point of sighb in which I am governed by the diagonal 
ray PGR, which I first drew from the point of disUiuce, 
to find tile depth of the whole sijuare. jKow I have only 

f ^ • 

the circles to draw, which I sec ^pass through th<ise 
angles which you have marked a t c df Scc« which will 
easily direct me to the eml oftlie operaflon; as,l understand, 
I have only to repeat the «tme on tlic other square, which 
is Marked H. 

Ceorge- I thank you, sister; 1 hope success in this 
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will eocourage ^ou to venture on other problems: for^ if 
you attend to the directions which must qf course acconi* 
pany them, the vast number of lines which at a general 
view appear confusing, will lose that effect as you pro¬ 
ceed ; and the principles will be unfolded to your mind 
much more forcibly, than when you have a master by 
your side, to help you over every difficult passage. 

Ann. Are circles in perspective perfectly elliptical? 

George* Yes: although it has been questioned by some, 
but you may prove it by a simple experiment; that of 
drawing a circle in perspective in any aspect, and doubling 

it outwards correctly in half; when on holding it up to the 

% 

light you will see the two semi-ellipses to tally, so as to 
appear but one; or you may mark a number of pin-holes 
through the one side on the elliptical line, and unfold 
it, when you will find Uiat they have passed through the 
other half. For this espeiihient, you must find its two 
extreipe diameters, that it may be properly folded ; as no 
view of a circle in perspective, e^^cept a direct one (as in 
the example G)j will give the loi^g diameter level. 

jinn. Please to show m how this is to be done? 

George. Brother John has copied the fourteenth pro- 
position of Le Clerc’s second book of Practical Geometry, 
on purpose: come, John, explahi the process to yo-T 
sister. (Plate IX. Fig. 2.) 

John. The ellipsis is marked by the letters A A B C 
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Df and you drAv (at pleasure) the two parallel lines^ A 
and H 1; tlicn bisect tliose two Hnes^ which pitnluces the 
points L and through which you draw the line P L M O; 

bisect it at which is the centre of the oval; upon this 
point describe a circle (at pleasure), only observe that it is 
greater than the aliortest diameter of the oval, and less 
than the longest, that it may cut the oval; then tlirough 
the intersections F and G, draw the right line F G ; bisect 
it ill R; then you can draw the greatest diameter B D 
through U E, and the lesser through E, parallel to F G. 

Kiiza. I see bisecting a line, is dividing it in half: you 
had not ta'jght us this, George f 

• George. Had you studied Le Clerc, or Nattes, as I 
told youy sister, you would have been well acquainted with 
the term. You will proceed with difficulty if you do not 
make yourself acquainted with {iractical geometry: the 
authors I have recommended wUI answer the desired effect. 


Practical PAspective. 

• George, Now, EHr*, we can proceed to what you 

termed prophetic, iii pefspective, by drawing various 

^ • 

objects to measurement, as tliey would appear if seen from 
a given point of angle, height, aud diftance. Our first 
essay shs^l be the perspective new of a level walk, which 
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may represent the appearance of 20 yaiM long, and 4 
yards wide; on the Mdes of wliieh 1 will place six square 
posts, each one yard high, and 9 inches square, at equal 
distances from each other. (Plate X* Pig. 1.) I suppose 
I need not repeat Uie method of proceeding ? 

AffH* Xo; brother : 1 will luidertako to prove to you 
that I understand the process, if you will please to remark 
anv mistake I may make. 

George. I shall be very happy to atleud to you : but 
let me advise you (as a general rule) to draw it consider¬ 
ably larger than the example—and permit me to remark, 
that (by due application to your $cafe)f the rul' you will 
receive for drawing this problem, will .serve to guide you 
in taking a perspective view of uii such geometrical objects 
as are perpendicular, level, and parallel; as streets, squares, 
walks, roads, rooms. Sec. by applying ihcir geometrical di¬ 
mensions properly. For suppose all the po-Hs were im- 
mens?obelisks or towers, ami their distances,asunder, b^ar- 
iug the same proportion they do in the example, the 
drawing might be precisely whal it is ; but, most proba¬ 
bly, and more properly, tliey would rise far above the 
horizontal line. ^\irJ after you have made yourselves tboT 
roughly acquainted with Plate XII. it xviil only be neccs- 
sary for you to repeat Uie knowledge you will have tlien 
acquired, by drawing a few (liffcrciil subjects, such as come 
properly under the laws of our present problem, or the 
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whole of Pla|e XIL and you wUlfind yourselves enabled to 
draw geometrical objects in any similar direction. 

jinn. 1 will draw it on this half-sheet of foolscap: I 
shall iirst draw the size of the picture^ or plane, not more 

4 

than two-thirds the length of die paper, that I may have 
room to mark the point of distance at the proper place, oo 
the horizontal line; and the width proportionate to the 
original, is about 3 by 2; then I divide the height of my 
drawing into three, and give the ouc-third from the base 
line for the height of the horizontal line, which I shall 
next draw ; this spare 1 see you have divided into live equal 
parts: I understand each division is to be considered as 
one foot, which forms a scale for the measurement of the 
rest of the work* 

Eliza. Why do you determine the horizoutal line to 
be five feet higb^ brother f ^ 

George. Because it is near the height of a maii*s eye, 
aud being a whole number, is better adapted as a rule than 
5 feet 6 inches, whic^ miglit be rather nearer the height of 
the eye of a tali man : go on, Ann* 

Ann. I now draw the horizontal line, the whole length 
of my paper, and mark the point of sight on the centre 
of the picture: thenHvtth tlie dividers opened to the length 
I of the picture, placiiip one foot of thvni on the pomt of 
sight, and touching the horizontal hue wiUi iLts other, 1 
find and mark yhe point of distance.^ 

F 2 
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John. Why do you draw tlie homontal line so much 
longer than the picture ? 

Ann. That I might mark tlie point of distance ou it: 
have you^ so soon, forgot how we found the first squares of 
the pavement i (See Plate VL Fig» 1.) 

George. Very good, indeed, sister!—proceed. 

Ann. I believe 1 must next draw a perpendicular line, 
from the point of sight to the base line, and then mark 
two yards, on each side the centre, on the base line, for the 
width of the walk. 


Eliza. Pray, sister, how will you determine this measure r 
Ann. Observe the height of the horizon; tl^at is deter- 
mined to be 5 feet; therefore 1 take three of those divisions 
to make 1 yard : is that correct, George I 
George. Certainly. 

Eliza. 1 feel I must have been forgetful of what you 
explained respecting die little scale rule, in tlie case of 
instruments; but X am very glad I have inquired, as it 
helps to confirm the knowledge of drawing proportionate 
to a real object.—.Fxcusc the interruption. 

Ann. I shall now decide the width of the walk, by 
drawing lines from the point of sight to the determined 
width on the base line ; then, as there are to be six posts, 
there will of course be five intermediate spaces, of four 
yards each (except the 9 inches for the size of the post, 
which 1 see begins ot. the base line of each division of 
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posts), and aru found eiactl; as we did the square pavement 
(Plate VI.); and b)'repeating it five times from the base 
towards the horizon, 1 produce the perspective length of 
twent)' yards, with the addition only of 9 inches beyond 
the furthermost poll. 

John. And how will you do them ^ 
jinn. I shall first mark the space of 9 inches at the 
base, on the outsides of the walk, and draw lines from 
those marks to the point of sight: this gives the width 
of the posts, their depth inward being exactly the same 
as their width. The ground plan of each post 1 find, 
as I did that of the larger square; from which 1 must 
draw all the visible perpendiculars, or angles, of the 

s 

posts, their heights* being determined by drawing those 
perpendiculars which arise from the two first posts on the 
base line, three fe^t in heiglU (b;^ my scale), and rule lines 
from these to the point of siglit: this will mark the proper 
height of the rest. . 

George. My dear .^nn, your progress delights me! 
I hope I shall not grow ^'aiii as a preceptOr. 

Eliza. Indeed, brother, y^u have a right to the plea¬ 
sure this gives you: pray call it by [a better name than 
«vauily.’ As this drawiifg has proceeJed, 1 observe it must 
invariably happen for oL^ects to diminish in appearance, 
according to their distance from the eye ; and yet I find, 
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riiat when a rorc of columns or posls, 5to. atl* drawn front¬ 
ing the eye, and their biuses arc parallel to the base line, 
they appear in many pictures to be given all of one fiimen- 
sion, whatever may be ihei*- various distaurcs from the eye. 
—W ill you please to e>plain this matter to iis ? 

George. Were yoti to tiaco a direct front view of a 
portico, or row of columns (Plate X. Fig.'J.), csactly as 
viewed from u fixed short jwiiit of distance, you would 
find those nearest the centre w'ouiJ mark the narrou'est, and 
those to right and left, although further from the eye, would 
(from their oblique point of xien ) mark broader than ihoir 
apparent diameters, if viewed through, aixl traced on, a 
glass direclli/ fronting them. This has raised some ohjec- 
tion to the strict adherence to the /art's of perspetiire, 
when such an object of imitaUoii falls itiukr so great nn 
angle; because, notwilhstanding the tru^ effect would be 
obtained by following the real situation of the outlines of 
the columns on the transparent plane, Mheiivicued from 
a pin-hole pointy they would appear disproporlioiml v^hcii 
viewed from any other point; therefore, to arcominodale 
the subject to our conceptiu'is, and adapt the picture to all 


points of view, “ experience and sound reasoning” have de¬ 
termined to draw tlie perspective views of geometrical sub-' 


jects(when viewed in front) the possible point of di- 


tance, conMstent with a good effect j by which all apparent 
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distortion and disproporaoo is avoided^iriV/ioe/f deviating 

FROM THE LAWS OF PKIISPECTIVE. I may here 
remarky tiiat this supposed necessity Sf deviating from Uie 
governing principles, has been of one great service to the 
genuine student, by tilling the minds of cavillers with 
doubts and objectirjns on the whole system, thereby 
sluiUiiig the door of knowledge against themselves, to the 
advantage of real merit and its cncouragcrs. 

John, [ think, brother, if you go ou iu this manner, 
you will fi\ the door so wide open, that we shall all pass 
through; aud the really clever fellows will u'ant elbow 
room, there will be such a crowd. 


George^ Never fear, John; clever Jelfows liave the 

4 

art of remedying 9uch trifling inconveniences: besides, 
the pursuit of excellence cannot be figured as a 
stationJ^ In arts, one degree of merit will be following 
anoUier in such regular order, tliat their very nature is to 
proceed — admitting and encouraging succession by the 
example of vigorous perseverance; and thereby providing 
ample elbow room, as you term it, for y|l. 

Ann. I had a qticstion similar ^ to Eliza^ respecting 
our view of level lines; such as tlie parallel joints of brick 
» or stone waUs, when in fron ^—must they be drawn 

Uvel and parallel 9 ^ 

George. Straight lines, which are level and parallel, 
will always retain those preiperties in a»picture, when taken 
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in a direct front view; wbich^ T believe, ^ou all under¬ 
stand to be when the principal rap- of pour eye forms a 
perpendicular to the'surface.^ 

Eliza* Excuse me, brother, for the trouble I give 
you; I have acquired just knowledge enough of the 
subject to question this point; although^ 1 assure )ou, I 
have not the smallest doubt of die fact as you state it» 
But^ surely, if I stood opposite a long w all, so as to direct 
my eye, by a perpendicular ray, to its side, 1 could not 
turn my eye right or left along the joints of iitc brick work, 
without seeming to see die consequent diminution of 
tiieir size regularly converging to a point, as much as in 
any perspective view I can imagine. 

George. Your question gives me an opportunity of 
clearing a point, which has confused many, through an 
imperfect construction, or a deviation from the original 
position. Now attend to this plain remarkp and all 
question is at an end: the proposition does not admit of 
your turning your eye either right or left ;—a direct view 
was proposed. 

Eliza. Ob, brother! whaf half formed insects** our 

A 

imperfect imaginations resemble! that which a minute 

ago seemed a very reasonable question, has now changed 

its shape to that of absurdity. Who, with a grain of- 

thought, would propose looking to the right or to the 

♦ 

for a demonstration of a question on a direct view? 
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George. And yet, my candid sister, some who have 
imagiued themselves ^really your s^erior in«the science, 
have maintained your first idea with great obstinacy. 
j4nn. Upon what grounds, brotlier? 

George. By departing from the accepted and general 
practice of a Jlat surface, as a transparent plane, and 
inventing a curved one, on an improper conclusion, 
founded on the curved form of the eye. 

John. And how would a c/trect vt'etr of the joints in 
the wall appear, if traced on a curved sectional plane? 

George. They would then converge to the right and 
left; or as the lines of the floor and ceiling do, when 
viewed in the coni’ci mirror. 

s 

Ann, This brings us to the full and clear acceptation 
of your first ansaer on the subject; y wh ich, I feel con¬ 
vinced, we may f^fely abide. , 

Eliza. Now, brother, suppose I were to begin a draw¬ 
ing, iu which I would represent several figures, at various 
distances; how should J proceed, so as to ascertain tliey 
were all their proper height ? .< 

George. Can you answer this qydstion, Ann ? 

Ann. If the figures were‘intended to represent all one 
•height, and ^ere placed at equal distances, I should pro¬ 
ceed as I did in finding^e heights of the posts, Plate X. 
Fig. 1.; but as various distances are proposed, I must 
beg a little of your instruction. 
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George- First draw the size of ^our picture, Piute XL 
L; ihcti the horizontal Hue, which, in a level view, 

t 

is (at the proporUoa of)^ feet from the base line; then 
determine a point of sight, and draw a line from it to one 
end of the base line* Now, although this last line and the 
horizontal line both meet at the point of sight, yet every 
perpendicular line which could be drawn between these two 
lines is admitted to represent the height of j feet, as 
strictly so as tire space hetwc'en them on tlie inurgiuul line 
of the picture. This may bt* t(Tjiie<( the converghtz scale, 
by v.hicli the nieaMire of every object iii the stv\u might 
be gcometiically ascertained; therefurc the military cliuiuc- 
ter, on tlu* ba&(; line, apjieais a head udier tiiun .> feet, 
because it is all above the hori/mitul line. 'I'In' uvxt 
figure is eviJenlly shoitei, because liis eyes only rcu li the 
horizon, and the flag is found to be uIhuiI -i iect ch*ep by 
this scale. The third must bi taller, as liis chui is above 
the horizon ; and llio horse’s back rising just to the horizon, 
assures us he is full 15 bands higtn 

t 

(John. Let see :—four inches make a hand’s breadth, 

I 

tliree hands afoot—O^yes, you are right, brotlicr; 5 feel 

t 

arc 15 hands.) 

George- And the 6xact distances ,pf all the ^figures from 
the base line, and from each other, T^iay be easily found by the 
rule given in Plate X. Fig. 1, by which the distances of ti>e 
j)Osts were dctcrniiiieJ* 1 have traced level hues from the feet 
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of each figure^0 the sc^e line, forlhe purpose of ascer^ 
tainirg the heights of Siiy figure, hi anv part of Ihe picture, 
at the i^wie distance. For example: suppose a ladder, 
pla^^cd <is far hack in the serve as the Uiird line ; a man’s 
licight, oil the top of that ladder, ivonld he found by the 
liei;,^‘i of tlic third jjerpeiidicujjir, vi> the eoftz'frguioscaic: 
it would answer the samo purpoM* if the lignre were re* 
quired to he rcprcv' ii*cd abov< oi hi low fbe level surface 
ihev U' l? • u. 1 his > t vincod i a the scale of birds on the wing, 
as HKk'U in the s;i>he p!Hie ; wherein it must be 

iiTjciustcnd, that dk'diagonal oi rr u) distance is not attended 
to n idiiu till iunits of a convciiietit angle of view; but all 
o/fJeeU take their measures from the apparent measures 
at the perpendicular*raised from the point they are found 
over; whicli iHu^t Inijipeu in some part of the converging 
scale. 

Eliza, I perceive, that, to find their dislauces, the lio- 
riziMUal line must be lengthened, and tlie point of distance 
maiked properly : fioni which, ra 3 s should be drawn across 
the points the figures stand on, till iho^r touch the base 
line; and the space between each ui^rk would show us the 
real distance be tween each figure, as well as from the baseline. 

Joint, A lid pray, sister, how wobld you measure tlmt 
sj»ace, so as to tell me how many feet they were asunder f 

'Eliza. By the scale of 5 feet, which is agreed to be the 
iicight of the horizon of the base line, to be sure: do you not 
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recollect how Ann determined the height of the posts 
in Plate X, ? 

« 

jinn. Then the breadths^ as well as heights^ are as* 
certaioed hy these means ? 

George. Tlie scale of the birds klludcs to breadth 
chieflyj but I will give you a proof in anotlier M'ay; suppose 
the figure < 7 , b, r, rf, Plate XI. N® 2, to be on the floor 
of a large room^ and four figures (whether pillars or tnen^ it 
matters not) stood on the circles and 4^ all of one 

size, that of the circles: tlieir apparent sizes, as viewed 
from the word eye (^^'hc^e we will suppose you stand to 
view them), is found on the line S L, at the corresponding 
spaces a, b, c, and d. This line S L, represents the edge 
of a glass or transparent plane, and ik termed the sectiofi 
line; through which, were you to view them, the rays of 
sight would pass to the several objects of view, and would 
determine the width they should be painted. 

Eliza. How perfectly this section line conveys to my 
idea the edge of a glass set up for one to mark the objects on; 
the rays from my*'eye to the edges of the circles, passing 
across that /ine, appear to^ my mind to go through the 
imagined glass, as much so as when I first went to the 
window; and I have so accustomed' myself t6 the experu < 
ment, that I almost see my own visual rays, as absolutf 
ttraight lines; like those in your explanatory diagrams.' 

George. Tliis pfoof of my success in teaching you is 
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delightful; and jrour clear comprehension arises from ^our 

* . ® . 

great attention to what passed in ourj^st conversation on 
Uie subject, which is a compliment equally due to you all. 

John. We all thank you, brother: now will you per¬ 
mit me to propose a Subject for our next lesson ? 

George^ Most willingly: what is it? 

John. I saw a plain building, with a roof which had 
gabel ends (see dialogue on vanishing points, Fig. 1. 
Piute Vlll. and page £8, line 19), and I think I could 
(h'aw it in perspective; but I cannot tell how I should 
convey an exact idea of its fneasuremefit. 

.Ann. Do you know the real dimensions of it? 

John. 1 think it was about 12 feet long, and 8 
feet wide, and it looked as high as its length to the roof; 
and the ridge of the roof appeared to be about 4 feet 
higher. ^ « 

George* We will take this as the dimensions, and pro¬ 
ceed ; and 1 can bring it in proper course of study, by 
drawing it, as viewed, on |n unequal angle. 

Ann. Will you please* to let it he an example of 
vanishing points of different ^lengths, such as you 
mentioned after you had explained the first figure of 
PfcteVIL? • 

George. That was my ^intenUou, sister, which I ex¬ 
pressed by the word “ untquaV* —Come, Jolm, to business: 
first draw a section line, then draw the ground-plan line, 
12 by 8 (Plate XIL Kig. !•), letting one angle of the 
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plan touch tlic section linCf so that the sides of the plaa 
make diflereiit angios to Uie section iine. 

John. What length shall I take for one foot.^ 

George. L#et It be a <}uajier of an jneh^ if your paper 
will allow on so large a scale— retnenihcr that you atuaifs 
calculate that. 

Eitiza> You mean that twelve qnaUers of an inch are 
to represent 12 fect^ if I understaiul you right? 

George. That is the meaiiiug of the scale. Now, 
Johu^ druw' the pW/tci/W xusunt ray from that angle of 
the plan which touches the section linc^ as a perpcndiculur 
let fall from it. 

John. O yes, 1 know the principal visual ray must 
be aluays perpendicular to the .section line. 

George. Tlicii for jour distance, or point of the eye, 

you may take somewhat less than twicer the leiigUj of the 

building. It will be a good rule to take the length of the 

two visible sides added, as the longtli of Uie distance ; 

never less in single buildings, because the vanisliing points 

would be so near as to make the inclination towards them 

too apparent. The point I'oii Irave made w ill do : now draw 

rays from tiie other three corners of tiie ground plan 

< 

to the point marked eye/* and rtiark ihem^ 1,2,3, 4; th4.n 
divide the visible end in lialf'at h, and draw a ray to/the 
point marked eye.** You have now only to fint* the 
two vanishing points, >vhich is alw^ays done by drawing 
lines, or rays, fi^m the pojat of the eye, parallel to the two 
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visible or hilhermost tides of the plan, till they cross or 
touch the section line, and thus tiie Vanishing points are 
always found. This prepares for the perspective elevation. 

Eliza. I wish to dr.iw tliat, if John will give it up i 

Johji. As you please, sister. 

H/iza. Whore shall I bcgiu? 

George. Draw a base line, just clear above the plan; 
then a liorixontal line, 5 feet (by die scale) above the base; 
and (for ihe sake of co}fvenwice) draw the hithemiost 
perpendicular rising from the base Hue, on a line with the 
principal visual ruy, and mark l! at the hori/ontal line; 
now take^he length of the longest V P, from the angle 2 
in the plan, and with this o|>ciiitigof the compasses from 2 
on the horizontal line in theelevatiou, mark the longestV P; 
titcii repeat die like for Ute shortest V P. You must next 
mark 12 feet for| the height tlie wall from the base, 
and 4 above that for the height of the roof, on tlie 
perpendicular line which is to form the liitherinost angle of 
tliv figure; and draw lilies from it (at the base) to both the 
points markt^d V P, and ^Iso from tlu murk of 12 feet high, 
undone from the top marked k r, Qr*height of the roof, to 
the sljortest V P; then take the length from 1 to 2 oil 
^thc section line of die* plan, and mark 1 from 2 on the 
lii)ri;;on of the elcvatioi^^and draw the line 1, 1, I; then, 
from 2 to on tUi* section of the plan, si^t off the space 
from 2 to tl on (he hori^Oll of die elevation, and draw 
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the line 3, 3, 3 ; then from the bottom arid top 3, draw 
rays to the longest V* P; and from tlie bottom and top 1, 
draw rays to the shortest V and tlie outline is obtained. 
And, from 2 to /i on tlie section, mark 2 to h on the 
horizon of tlie elevation; and draw a perpendicular, from 
the bottom of If, till it touches the top ray, which gives 
you the apparent centre and point of the roof at p r; 
from that draw a ray (o the longest V P, M'hich gives the 
ridge of the roof; then draw a ray from the bottom A to 
the longest V V, and where this crosses the bottom ray 
which goes from 1 to the shortest V P, raise a perpen¬ 
dicular for the furthest point of the ridge, and draw lines 
from 1 and 4 to it, and from 2 and 3 to p r,* which 
completes the outline in perspective, agreeable to the 
given dimensions, aspect, and distance: and were you to 
add to the ground plan, tire proper mark; of the situations 
of doors, windows, aud oniaments, common to buildings, 
all their perspective widlhs would be found on the scctiofi 
line, according to the preceding; and their various//pegAts, 
on the hilhermost perpendicular flwgfe, when it touches 
the base line, as in the present example;—and as you 
found the height of (he wall to be IS feet, and the height 

' ' I 

of tlie roof to be 4 feet more, all otlier measorcs of heights 
are to be determined: but to avdid the intricacy of too 
many pencil lines «nnd rays on your drawing at once^ it is 
advisable to secure their objects (in pale Indian ink) by 
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degrees or clas«^s^ dcsceoding from general to particular^ 
metliodicutly, and fiibbing awa; dre pencil linA of whait 
you have secured, to make clear for the following class. 
The first class should comprehend the general outline to 
all exterior angles, thereby securing those points, which 
must govern die drawing of the interior ones, which, in 
due order, become the next class to be inked in. The 
reason for making the outlines of your object with pah 
lint, must be obvious, when you observe that the visible 
evidence of all angles, is by the meeting of tw'o masses, 
die one rchole mass darker than the other, and not blacker 
at the edgjC, as too black an outline would give it. This 
may be proved by observation, in any room. 


*On Jiejieotion. 

Atm. 1 have some general ideas respecting the rcHec- 
tion or objects on water; are we to liave any particular 
rules for this f 

George. To do away all n^bliof^ of mystery or diffi* 
culty^ in this department of our pursuit, you may establish 
4 }ue clear and general idea as a clu^ to the right under¬ 
standing of reflections,• which is, the heal object 
inxJtrted to owr viets>; for were you to place any object 
plate of looking glass, and could bring your eye 


on a 
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prtcisely to the edge of the surface of the plate, you 
would set the reflected object a perfect repetition of the 
real one, in all respects except colour, which would 
depend on the colour of the glass. We must first con¬ 
sider water as a perfect mirror. Plate XIII. No. I, is a 
geometrical profile of a single tree, on the level bank of a 
river; and on the opposite side are tliree figures, supposed 
to be studying reflection: tliey are placed at various 
heights, for the purpose of shewing you Ui« different 
effects of the same object. Now' observe, the ray from 
the eye of the figure, who is lying along on the ground, 
appears to pass on into tlie water, at ^f, to the tree; but 
you must be certain it does not, and that tiicrc is no tree 
there; ihepoint R, ou the real tree, is uhat you see at M, 
because it forms an equal angle to the surface of the water 
line, w'ith the ray from the eye to M; and also >vith the 
apparent coutinuance of that ray, to tlie trunk of the 
reflected tree, at that part which corresponds witli R on 
the real tree.—And it is tlie inierpositinii of the angle of 
the bank, which carries the eye up to K as Uie first vi¬ 
sible part of the reflected tree, while his eye being on a 
line with the level part of the bank, affords an entire view 
of th« real tree ac«-ordiDg w ith the second -liagram. 

John. And I suppose, N® S and 4, are to be ex¬ 
plained in the same manner ? 

£iiza. Yes, uudoubtedly: now I clearly perceive the 
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difference there tnust have been in our three drawings, had 
we taken the view from the window, According with the 

r 

situations given us in the frontispiece* 

Anfu The variation could have been scarcely per* 
ceivabic, >vc are so ^learly one height as respects the ho« 
rizontal line; but with regard to the view, right and left^ 
your’s and John’s must have been very different^ because 
each could see that which the sides of the window pre* 
vented tile other from seeing. 

John. Pray> hrotiier, do you consider this a digression i 
(leorge* Certainly iiot^ Johu^ because the observations 
sisters haveynade arise out of tlie subject of explanatioiii 
and is a vqry satisfactory proof to my mind^ that they 
unite reHection witli application. 

John. Well then, the truth is, I am very impatient to 
heartlie explanation of the 5th digram. 

George. That is contrary to a piece of advice 1 gave 
you at the conmieiiccment of our studies; but 1 am rca<{y, 
if you clearly understaiKHhc first four. 

Anuy £/iru, and */o/<V All cleyly. 

George. The fifth digram v a p^Jile intended to show 
you geometrically tlie precise situation of the colours 
f>{ the *skv, Vhen rcftecled on smooth water. You 
are to admit that the ^^rved lioe is the sky meeting 
the* water, and ia divided into three equal portions of 
colour—yellow, green, and blue, according to the example 
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agreeable to thii; the figure od the opj^osite side would. 

I 

see blue V>n the w&ter, in the space 1^ greeu in space 2, and 
yellow from space 2 to Uie bottom of t)ie curved line of 
colours^ which to the figure appears to be the horizon^ 
w'hich space is marked S; and although these three spaces 
are so unequal to us when viewing the proJiUp thej must 
appear equal to the e^c of the figurCi wliich 1 have shown 
in the sixth diagram* 

Ann. How is it proved, that the colours must fall on 
tliose particular parts which you have assigned them ? 
George. Hy a deterniimition proved to be invariable, 
That the angle of refection and the angle ^of incidence 
are aht ays equal 

EHia. Will YOU please, brother, to favour us with some 
tjthcr proof in explaiiatiuu of this rule ? 

George. If you uilhpay due aitention to Fig. Plate 
XIV .you cannot fail of compreheiiding the rule. Imagine 
all the shaded part to be the ground plan of a W'all or side 
of a room, against which is a iojLiiig glass (A B), and all 
tlie rest of (he spare is to be considered the floor of 
the room; the small circles are stations, marked 1 a, 
2 a, and 1 e, 2 e, W'here you are to place yourselves 
according to your initials, that I may explain this matter, 

A fin. 1 a signifies my first (position, so I shall go aud 
stand directly opposite the glass. 

George. And pray, sister, what do you see in the glass i 
Ann. Myself, to be sure, broUier. 
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George. And you thidk, I presume, that the reflection 
of your person is as far beyond or wiUiii) the sur^ice of the 
glass, as your distance from it ? 

Ann. Certainly, it seems perfectly so. 

George. Now consider, die glass is about one cighdi 
part of an inch in thickness, on which is an opaque body 
of quicksilver, through which nothing can be seen ; and if 
it were not so, the glass hangs close to a solid wall, into 
which we need not endeavour to penetrate, as I see you 
arc already convinced, titat the subject of our ioqtiry is 
to be found on the surface of the class. 

Eliza. Pravj brother, \s it the inucr or outer surface 
of the glass that reflects the objectr 
Georfre. Waving (in our jircsciit pursuit) the laws of 
refraciion, you are to understand that it is the inner sur- 
face, which forming a perfect polish to the coat of quick¬ 
silver, makes that, rather than Uie glass, perform the oflice 
of a mirror, the glass only serving as a proper surface or 
varnish to the metallic body. 

Jo/tff. Then it is in tl^ glass wc see ourselves i Pray 
is it juoper to say, reflections the yator r” 

George. No, reflection is returned or conveyed to die 
€j[c from the of tlie water; you^must (kere/b)T wy 

reflections on the water/# 

Eliza. What is Aim standing opposite the glass for ? 
George. That 1 may coiniiicc you llfat die ray of re- 
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flection nnd that of incidence, atways form equal angles 
from the Sf^rface on which the object is leHccled. You 
must observe^ Ann^ that while you are viewing yourself in 
the glass, tliat the ray of iiiculence and that of rejec tion 
are one and the same ray, passing ilrst from your eye 
to the mirror, and back again to your eye by the self-same 
ray ; therefore, both arc at an equal aui^lc, lliat of yO 
degrees from the surface of the glass* 

yfun. Then this corresponds with the central otjirhi^ 
cipol ^sual ray in perspective* 

George* Precisely the same in this particular instance. 
Now, Ann, take a station so far to the Jeff, us not to see 
your own reflection on the glass, asal 2 n; and Eliza, take 
a similar opposite station as at 1 c ; now direct your sights 
towards the glass, and you will see each otlier^s reflection 
on the point A, and your rays will be at equal angles from 
the plate, or surface of the glass.—Now, Eliza, change 
your station to any other part of the room, so that you 
can still see Ann’s reflection. Suppose you move as to 2 c, 
you will then find the point of mutual reflection removed on 
to B, but the angles of the visual rays are as eqiiul tu each 
othfi^r as when you stood at equal distances from the glass. 

Ann* I clearly perceive, and understand, that whe»^ 
we have made more experhnentr^ wc shall find it a general 

rule. 

John* Now, brother, as you have explained the laws 
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of reflection on flat auffacea, can you sliow us how to 
And the glittering points of waves ?-~Surely this^will puzzle 
him (aside). 

George. I am prepared, master John, at your service, 
with a gentle unifotm wave, for (he conveiiiency of aialcing 
the diagram as intelligible as p<i;>.sihlc; uiiil . .-nt pro- 
sume that every wave is a sfgm-jui of gome I 'r i.. which 
admitted, you have only lo study the protile, Plate XIV. 

Fig. 2. 

£iizaf I think 1 can explain it. 

George. Please to proceed, sister. 

FJho. Tlic level rforrcrfliiie is to represent the medium 
of the surface wiien |>erfcclly calm, above and below 
which you produce the curved line as Uie wavesf and form 
complete circles out of tlie two extreme waves. 

John. Aye, I know how to do the rest. 

Atm. Come, filiuw us. 

John. Please to look lo Le Cierc, as 1 have; in his 
second book. Proposition X. and XI. you may learn to 
divide an angle.—I interrupt you, Ftiza; go on. 

Eliza. Then you draw rays from the centre of the 

• • 

circles to the eye of the figure, and also towards the lu* 
^minary. Thfse rays form certain engles, which are bi¬ 
sected, aud where the bisection crosses the wave, is the 
glptcring point of each M%vc, as supposed to be seen by the 
figure on the bank. 
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jinn. i\iid would Uiat certainiy be the glittering point 
in nature? ^ 

George. Yes, you may prove it by a very simple ex- 
periincnt, nith a sliiuiug cylinder, a iiglited caudle, and a 
square table. Joiiirs little mug will servu Tor the cylinder: 
draw a pencil line correctly across the centre at bottom, and 
mark each end of the Hue up llic sides, as a guide to place 
it diantetrically even on u line, which you must make pre¬ 
cisely across Uio middle of the tulde; (this may be done 
by chalking a strong thread, and siiuppiug it to leave a 
mark.) Place the marks of the mug on this line, and let 
some one hold a candle to one comer of the tabic, Mhilst 
you place your eye to the other on the same side, wliich 
must be tliat which would have one ctvl of the chalk Hue 
between the two corners thus occupied ; then direct your 
eye to the mug, or shining cylinder, and you will find the 
glittering point exactly over tlie line it is placed on ; then 
move the mug to any part of the line, making a greater or 
a less angle between the eye and the candle, and you will 
find the glittering |>oinl directly ove.^the Hue. 

Ann. Oh this is very ^'satisfactory: you see, Eliza, if rays 
were drawn from the two comers of tlie table to meet in 
any part of the chalk^l line, they must form e^ual angles, 
and we have proved that the glittering point was always 
on the Hoc—nothing can be clearer* 

Zliza. And, as $ confirmation, we find tiiat this cen- 
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tril Hne of chalk, b thd bisecting line of all the angles 
the mug made to the two comers of tl^e table. ^ 

John. Would not this serve as a rule in painting the 
sliining part, or greatest light on columns ? 

Ceorge. It is the very Lest Lasb I can conceive, and 
the only one I can give you. 


On Shadows. 

.John, What rule have you for shadows ? 

George. Two general rules: sun shadows are governed 
by his altAude, and the rays are parallel; but the shadows 
produced by the obstruction of candle, lamp, or torch light, 
alvt ays expand, because they diverge from a point, or confined 
portion of light; whereas the sun being much larger than our 
whole globe, produces (in a certain imperceptible degree on 
the comparatively small objects ofoitr study) a contrary ef¬ 
fect; for the breadth of sun shadows will diminish by length, 
the particulars of w hicl^we may leave to your astronomical 
studies. Suppose the pannel, Plate^XV. Fig. 1. to receive 
its light from a caudle as L, let fail a perpendicular from 
^ it to Uie floctf at F, fjom whicli draw flie two rays, a a; and 
from the centre of the fijme at L, draw the two rays b b, 
tnuching their corresponding angles of the pannel, till 
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they meet on the floor, and a line drawn by these two 

I 

last points, will complete the outline of the shadow. 
I'ig. 2, is a similar pannel illuminated by the tun, whose 
altitude I have deterniinctl to agree with tlie point L; and 
his aspect such as to cast the shadow parallel to the base 
line. I therefore draw the two terminal lines c c, parallel 
to the base line, touching the extreme edges nf the bottom 
of the pannel; andthe two obli(]ue rays, d d, paniliel to 
tlie point of ihe sun’s altitude, as at L, touching the upper 
extreme corners of the pantx-K as tlicy pass down to tlie 
two lines c c, and hnish the teniiii.atioii of the shadow, 
by a hue touching these two last points. 

John. And will those t>vo specinjciis teach us how to 
draw the forms of aU shadows; 

George- They coinpoluud iho principles for all; and 
if you will practise accordingly, you wiil be convinced 
of their powers. Should you require mole examples, the 
authors 1 have mentioned abound in detail; but I have 
been taught to think, that endeavour, upon true princi])Ies, 
invigorates genius, whilst an example for every circum¬ 
stance makes one idle. Yet as life is so definite, and art 
without any apparent conclusion, we must make the most 
judicious use of the (Uscoveries, which time ^nd genius 
have provided for us, avoiding Uie prodigal and vain conceit 
of inventing cur own emimnee, for altiiough (he kinp 
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DiiFEN SEE of benefits may have conferred on us faculties 
of the highest order, vre must be as much beholden to 
those who have gone before us, for auy permanent height, 
as the upper strata of a building are to the preceding 
courses or foundation; and so sensible arc great and 
liberal geniuses uf this, that they gratefully and justly ac¬ 
knowledge the groundi and haiis of whatever eminence 
they arrive at, to have been die leauning of Uieir 
predecessors. 

Jnn. Permit me, brother, to call your attention once 
more to Plate XL Fig. 2. As the evident varia¬ 
tions of the size of separate objects, according to 
tlieir distances from die eye, inclioes me to think diat a 
single figure would be afleeted by the rule you have 
given us, if one part of it were to be much nearer my eye 
than another, please to help me dear through this idea. 

George. Inconsiderate artwts, before they have learned 
from |>erspective the great importance of its usefulness, fall 
into great errors for want of the tliought you have given * 
the $ul)jcct (most ^c<]uently in portrait painting); al- 
diougli many take a real mcasurc.of the face and features, 
which may answer a good purpose when a head, only, ii 
to be paitued. But in half longlife, or more, where some 
variety of attitude shoi^d be an object of equal importance 
with the resemblance* the perfective, or apparent size of 
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each part, must supercede the absolute measurement. 

Attend to ihf position of the liguro' in Plate XV. as 

sitting to the eye which is represented as viewing her 

through the aperture of tiic fi'ame, which is to contain the 

picture when finished; F F, the top and"bottoni thereof. 

Suppose the surface to be glass, instead of canvass—the 

rays from the tye to her head must pass tliroi.-^h it, at a 

and 5, which would give die proper size the head should 

be drawn. The same nde will determine tlic size the 

hands should be in the picture. 

Eliza, But the right hand is so near the sectional 

plane, and the left equal d'uitance with tlie head, that 

there must be considerable dificrcuce in their size, when 

painted by tlie rule you have given. 

Johu. And would not that make the right hand look 

too large for the head and the left hand ^ 

George. This question passes as a reasonable one, 

with larger artists than you, John. Yon must look back 

to our conversations on the subjec| of fureshorlening, 

% 

which, with the oilier explanations I have given you, will 
make you the best answer possible: you should all 
observe, that one perfection in a picture demands tlie 

4i 

society of others. The truth of perspective alone would not 
establish tlie excellence of the picture —it is of so eminent 
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a class, that^all the perfections of art must unite therewith, 
to evince its imporlance. I wouM, therefore, seriouslj 
advise those who Isave advanced in the practice of paint¬ 
ing, under tlie flattcriug and deceiving impulse of intuitive 
infallihUiiyy^ tef i*elinquish Uic delusion; and learn, from 
the knoei^le^^t of Pcnpectivey and her attendant elements^ 
" How TO BEGl^f A PiCTUKB/^ 


END or rsnsrecTiYE. 
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LETTERS 

Otf 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


PART THE FIRST, 

Letter /. 

To Miss B ■ I 
Maqam, 

When I proposed assisting you io the Art of Drawing and 

Pahiting, with the best instruction I could possibly convejp 
by literary correspondence, I did not expect you would 
hare liecn so veiy diffident, as to ^akt your first question so 
general and comprehensive. Year fumility in professing to 
know nothing, not even what to ask/’ and your 'desire 
to knoir atl I can teach you,^ has involved me in an 
undertaking, in which tn^ success can only be comparative. 
The pleasure to be derived from the practice of this most 
rational and delightful art, m^st be* proportionate to the 
reiiueaient of tliat taste and judgment which is founded, 
or at l^ast matured, by a knowledge df what is good. To 
possess so great an enjiwment, is well worthy the most 
earnest and arduous ap plication,a work of merit must 
always be a difficult work but it is that sort of diffi¬ 
culty which is as opposite to trouble, as pleasure is to pain. 
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The difficulty of the work id which I have volunteered 
my assiaVducey is gi'eatly increa^^ed by your demand for 
a/i I can tell because it comprehends a desire to 

be infoimed of all (hat is necessary to he known on the 
subject:*^ to lessen this, will only require due candour on 
both sides. What I cannot teach you from my own 
acquired stock, shall be given by rejeren'^es, which you 
may depend on; of which> if you make the use I shall 
reconiniond, our success will be equal; and 1 shall derive 
considerable confidence from kno\^ iiig that my best 
endeavours are addressed to ori^, uho w^l readily excuse 
my jilain style of wridng^ while the maK^rs treated of are 
found to convey the inforinatiou required. It is not my 
intention to make any drawings for you in the course of 
this undertaking, except Explanatory Diagrams, because 
every kind of example you can choose, or require, are in 
great plenty at most of the print shops (to begin with); and 
as you advance, buhlsy figures, and good paintings, may 
be very easily obtained. Thus, by a regular progress, you 
will acquire the powecof imiialion, so as to begin to study 
from nature, and thereby find a sure footing on the direct 
road to Uie suinmii of art. Pciliups, before I begin my 
manual, it may be proper to give you a gcuerRl view of 
what a student in painting should attend to, as iiidispcn-' 
sably loqiiisite to ensure • the means of conveying his 
though to the lahlel wiffi propriety, so as to entitle him 
to a due I’roportiori of tlie creciit which a.good picture 
(from xrhaUi'c* soxirce produced) confers on its author; 
and it does not Tcur to tny iinnd that 1 can convey tlieke 
id( as belter thmi by sending you the copy of a letter 
which I took occasion to write to Miss S, as follow s: 
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Madam^—In a friendly conversation v,iih your fatfaefi 
on your taste for paintings I endeavoured to^ prove tlie 
necessity of your becoming acr^uai.ited with y>rcfc/tca/ 
geometrj/, perspective^ and the proporliom of the prin* 
cipal antique statues, as also of the Jive orders of archi¬ 
tecture, so far as to retain a perfect knowledge of their 
distinct characters, on accouni of the frequent introduction 
of them in landscape and historical painting; and indeed, 
tliere w^as not any one elementary branch of the art, that 
I did not 9trongli/ recommend to your attention. But I 
was sorry to findjhim not only unaware of the importance 
of such attaiuincTts, but considered them as so many 
clogs to genius.^* Were you practising as an amateur 
only, the consequences would rest on yourself alone; but 
as you ba>^ taken up Uie character of an artist by public 
exhibition of your w orks, I feel it a public duty to intrude 
on a few of your leisure minutes, with some remarks on 
the subject; as I fear your father's opinion, that your 
great and natural genim is superior to the controul of 
rules,’’ must tend to bias your inind much, with impedi¬ 
ments to successful progress. 

Believe me, Madam, notwithslandiDg your acknow¬ 
ledged taste and genius, you will find it difficult to 
pass the ordeal of tnA criticism,, without an acquired 
know ledge of what may be ^rmed. the mechanism of a 
picture* I readily admit that your genius may attend you 
so far as to sjpetcb a general idea of % subject, conveying 
to one^s mind an irnmediate recollection of some particular 
person, place, or historical circumstance; but you can go 
no further— genius here wants her ausiliaries^ whose 
names I sUail meotioo as intrpductoif^ to your further 

H 
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acquaintance willi them, if you ever expect to rise abovf; 
the InimbW sphervr of a copyist* The chief of them 
are geometry, perspective, architecture, and 
LANDSCAPE, for vour scenes; and the ANTigUE pro¬ 
portions, ANATOMY (both of human and o^/ifr animals), 
character, tOSTUME, the PASSIONS, LIGHT, SHADE, 
REFLECTION, ai:d colour, for both scene and aclors. 
Aiid^ in the same degree that you acquire the knowledge 
of using the aid these will give you, m ill your powers be 
increased. 

First, without geometry, you arc incapable of proving 
the truth of the purallelograui or oval, which is generally 
the hoiffu/an/ fine of a picture; and as for perspective, 
1 have the highest autliority, as well as my own positive 
couvictioii, to assure you, that xiUhoul it, you are liable to 
make as many error as touches. Next, bow can you 
sketch any design, where architecture is required, unless 
you know its general chuiaclers at least; and if your 
subject slioidd be landscape, sketch you may, but it will be 
impossible to finish without a thorough acquaintance with 
the detail of natuial scenery, by study of its characters. 
Now, Madam, wr come to the actors, or animated part 
of the picture, which (do not ihiuk me severe) shall be all 
crippled, aud disprofiortinnate, t>y the best aid of mere 
genius, unassisted by a thorough practical knowledge of 
proportion, and enough of anatomicul information; and 
without that expresJon and character, which can only be 
acquired by studying the ph^dognomy of the passions, 
nothing worth llie labour can be rxpecied. Costume, \vh\l 
attended to, strengthens the great end of historic painting, 
and is indispensable; which will call on the embodying 
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powers of light, shade^ and reflection^ and Uie science of 
colours, to determinate into picture. * * 

Now, to prevent deiay on the merits of your proposed 
auxiliarieSf or eierneutary help-mates, let us suppose you 
to obtain a speedy off-tracty or iracingy from a masterly 
picture, whereby you become possessed of a perfect out¬ 
line : then let us set aside the original picture, and see what 
you will make of the pure outline thus obtained, in the de¬ 
partment of Ughtyshadey rc/fa/iow, and colour : even aided 
by u recollection of what you saw of this i» the original, 
and from uU 1 have ever seen of the geunine productions 
of unelcmentary amateurs, I should expect this picture, 
mIicu finished, notwithstanding its fine correct oiitliiie, to 
be one entire muss of errors. 

You are pleased, no doubt, with the compliments paid 
to your geniusy tastey and (what your fond father so mis¬ 
takenly doats on) your intuitive knowledge of whatever 
you undertake. This is worse than the severest cnticisms in 
its effects, tendings to lull you ink> an indiflorcnce to those 
aidsy w ithout which the works of genius can only rank with 
the wild productions of nature; wdtbont her consistency, 
because nature is always competent, but tlie utmost ef¬ 
forts of art are often defi|^icnt. 

It will be w ell for you to inquire into the natural cause, 
associations, and effects of co/bur, called oerialy or that 
which is produced by light, on the various masses of 
ntmospberic fnatter; according to tHe circumstances of 
situation and quantitify of both one and the other. A 
studious investigator wilfflnd the I'm, or rainboWy a kind 
of gamut (if I may be allowed the comparison), which 
will much advance attainment in ibis department. There 


4 
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mre learned theories, accompanied bjr iHustr^tive diagramed 
on the sublet; with which, if you have perseverance to 
become acquainted, you will regret that waste of time, can¬ 
vass, and paint, which is occasioned by the blind and con¬ 
ceited attempts of mere genius, without science; but when 
elements are practically united by progressive application, 
they will form a clue of such an extent, that genius may pro¬ 
ceed without danger of being lost in the disappointing mazes 
of ignorance and conceit. You can never stretch to the 
utmost limits of elementary ground, while you are content 
to range the ample space of possibility, consistency, and 
beauty; and your due will never tighten till you wander 
into the dark regions of tibsurdity. 

Were you to content yourself with copying only, which 
in a moral point of view may be blameless; when chosen 
as a means of innocent and honest livelihood, in humble 
preference to any other trade or calling; unaccompanied 
with the presumption of claiming the consideration due 
only to the Jew, who blossCd with talents, “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days," in hope of obtaining ths; 
only geiuiine fame whicli lias for its basis. A 
correct eye, and piaclical command of hand iti the use 


of the materials, would be almost all tliat a copyist coulo 
require; because forifis, characters, lights, shades, and co¬ 


lours, would be all before ^'lim, demanding only attentive 
imitation. And I am not backward to allow, that a ver^ 
correct copyist nuisf'be cousirieied as a geiiiui, of that class 


and, by sufticicut application, may seem to ascend a stej. 
higher on the scale of merit. If'Snch an artist has a gooc 


memory, and some taste, he will draw or paint what he 


believes to be original; taking a new subject, and trcalinj 
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H according to M'hat hk has copied from others* It is 
surely to ^c/i*artists ^at the proverbial conclusion is ap¬ 
plicable, that ** those f&/ioyb//o!C’ must go behind taking 
example upon tnist, and rather shunning, than seeking 
the reasons and causes of effects; or, if by misconstruction 
alarmed at the abdve predicament of ** those wkoJolloWf^ 
blunder on in their own uncultivated conceits, as if has¬ 
tening to the summit of perfection, dreading, alike, precept, 
system, and example; and fondly hoping, that by the vehe¬ 
mence of an effort, the palm of originality and of fame must 
certainly be ensured. Too many young masters are con¬ 
tent with this degree of originality; but it can only obtain 
them that sort of rank as artists, that musical geniuses 
acquire by ear; who, for want of scientihe knowledge, 
must remain ignorant of the art to which nature parti¬ 
cularly qualitied iheui* 

You will plainly perceive the course I think you should 
adopt, that of studying, to qualify your mind with tlear 
and decisive reasons for your proceedings, observing 
always, that bad examples may blamed as the cause of 
your errors, but are never to be admitted as good reasons; 
and you will make but slow advances in what is requisite 
for one to know, who is ambitious of improving the fine 
arts, while you sit dowi| contented ^with the example set 
before you (however highly esteem^), unless you inves¬ 
tigate the primitive causes, which must have directed the 

mind and hand of its author. For^rure, very rare i>i- 
• 1 ? ' ^ 

'deed^ has it happened, that genius has been so great 

to arrive at eminence, without some elementary guides ; 
or to perform a work, according with rules, without an ac¬ 
quired knowledge of them. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds has tliat lules are not the 

fetters of genius, but fetters only to thoce who have no 
genius.'* ^ 1 hope you will Uierefore agree tcith the 
conclusion which must follow, tliat scientific rules are the 
only sure and easyy thougli ilelibcratc, coucluctors of true 
genius to the temfi.£ of fame. 


Letter II. 

Madam, 

IT gives me great satisfaction to had that you 
are resolved to follow the strictest discipline uf olemeiitury 
inquiry, and by such means alone can your genius receive 
a fair trial. Perseverance" be your motto, and you s/tall 
have Success " for your crest. As you have requirwl the 
whole of iTiy system, you will of course permit me to tell 
you w hat you already know—That you will only liave occa¬ 
sion for a good black-lead pencil, a sharp pen-knife, and 
some drawing paper, or a drauing^j/aper bookf to begin 
with; and your first attention must be, to the proper man¬ 
ner of holding your pencil, which, when yon have cul to a 
good point, you will handle precirely as you would a pen, 
except a constant re^rd to preserving a much greater dis¬ 
tance from the point, whifih will soon become liabituaL 
Take care never to hold it too tight, but handle it with ease 
and freedom, using little more of'^muscular''exertion thai 
is sufficient to keep it from falling from between your 
fingers. It is of considerable importance to observe this, 
for those who do not, suffer severely, even to nervous de- 
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; sitting locked in all their joints id sympathy >vith 
this apparentlif tiifling error. Yon should, for the above 
reasons, make an easy, graceful position while engaged in 
study, an object of the greatest importancef as s:)ine of 
our best umatenrs have neglected thifi, to the injury of 
their health, as well as lire natural beauty of their persons^ 
I shall endeavour to impress on your mind, vn/ opinion of 
an improper attitude while drawing, by a satirical obser¬ 
vation made by a witty old teacher, who, seeing u tall lady 
stooping over her drawing till her nose almost touched the 
paper, said, Why tio you allow her to sit in such a 
posture f—is she near-sighted f —one would think site was 
drawing with her nose!’’ This auk ward habit commences 
10 eagerness^ which is detrimeutal to success in all works 
of art: d<f not lieieby mistake iiiy meaning, by imagining 
that I rerouimeml tlie opposite hc\iT\g—in(iiffcr€ficef being 
the voiy worst sensation that tlie mind of an artist can have 
to combat—a placid and coilccled attention always in¬ 
tending the best; not by a miraculous liiUoif, but patient, 
yet active invcstigaiion, will prove most conducive to suc¬ 
cess. 

You will find it proper to set whatever you undertake 
to copy, nearly upright,^ and directly hejore you; a good 
reason for which, you wJll hnd fully*ex plained in my Dia¬ 
logues on Perspective; where you wiil be convinced of the 
absurdity of having, either your own drawing, oi* copy, in 
such a direcdon, as to look obliquely on their surfaces: 
see pages 51, 52, and 53, on foreshortening. You must 
therefore have a desk, or easel, which you may elevate, 
or lower, to a proper direction, by placing it before you 
on a table, and raising the desk-lid, tilfyonr eye is as near 
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the top edge as the bottom ; that is, suppose a perpciuli' 
cular wiie yas to be set up in the tentre of the Hd, then 
raise it till the wire, thus fixed, would point to your eye, as 
you sit in the easy position recommended; or, you will 
find it very convenient to take a light port-folio, or plain 
board (made for the purpose), on your lap, and rest it 
against the table where your copy is (properly set up), 
till by inclining your head easily forward, 7iot stooping, 
you find your eye fall nearly perpendicular to its surface. 
Thus, Madam, you m'ly be properly prepared to begin 
drawing; and the best observations in niy power shall be 
the subject of my next letter : in the mean time, please to 
provide yourself with tiie materials required, and some 
Indian rubber; and, as it will be proper that you give early 
attention to the Perspective Dialogues, you wilF there find 
what other instruments arc wauling- „ 


Letter III. 

Madam, 

The first efforts of ^'our pencil mi^st be, to dra\t 
perpendicular lines, parallel and ^t}ui«distant one from the 
other, beginning lines about one inch long, aud 

(strictly observing the ea$e before advised) practise till 
you find you can drj^w a row correct, and easv, as fast as 
you cculd very deliberately count double the number, as 
1, 2, S, 4, while you draw tu'o'jines: then increase the 
length of llie pencil point from your fingers’ end, and 
make the like experiment on lines two inches long; and 
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practise till you can ea^^ity draw perpendicular lines^ equal 
distance asnuder, tiiree inches in Ici^tli; thqp repeat the 
above process \v\\\\ level, or liumoiital lines. After this, 
you must proceed to obfique Hues, boUi to the right and 
left; and to coniplde this command of tlie pencil, you 
iTiu>t draw ciiive ' iines, according with the above system, 
till you can diaw a g>*od circle* This seemingly tedious 
and uncntertaliiiiig hegiumug, will be amply rewarded in the 
very next slagi* of your sti»<ly. 

First exercises arc gentndfj/ done in copp books; and 
the only disadvantage unsiug fiiim the using such, is, that 
a very impoitaut part ol the commencement is too often 
neglccicd, that of u pio|H'r manner of holding the peiicil, 
and placing the paper to be diaun on; .tho your own 
posiiioii, ^which shuiitd coiuinue your c/iifj care, till habit 
has made it uutnrui^to you. Tkcu you may draw on the 
copq book, if you picase, while you recollect diat you are 
not Tvrithig in it. 

I much recommend the habit of standing, both to draw 
and painl, as indst conducive to health: the arrangement 
necessary to siicli, requires no further direction than to ob« 
serve the rule 1 have given; placing every thing at a suit* 
able height, which if you have notIngenuily enough to coiw 
trivc, and that in a com^letefy conVMie7it ni^nuer, you may 
assure yourself that you haveaiiot equalled Kaphael, as* 

a painter—or Archimedes, as a contriver. There cannot 
be a. greater proof of utijitness, f^r the Jiiie arts, than 
aspiring to the end, witlioul due attention to the means: 
1 therefore seriously advise you never to begin till you are 
well provided, and prepared with suitable materials, in all 
respects. Here observe, that a ^ll^edged knife will' 
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waste both time and pencil, and' in a certain proot' of 
^eat lazinc!J3; or some equally iniprojutr diKposition for 
the pursuit of excellence. If you poy due attention to 
preliminaries, you will study willi much greater chance of 
improvement, than by any irregular mode, and >vith due 
practice you will almost forget that any s> 2 ^tcm is required ^ 
the proper manual of the art will become natural to 
you; fheii you will feel Uic benefit of (/tat liOertj/, which 
some sbullow thinkers imagine should lie granU il from the 
first: but pci hups I can convince you of l/teir viislakc b\ 
die following observalioii 

Suppose two, eqnaUy natural genimres, were to com¬ 
mence the study of instruniaUa/ music at the same time; 
one with the best theoretic explanation of the science 
that could be written; and I would also grant fn// 
mid clear methods for the application of the niu« 
sic to the instrument, but no master. To the other 

4 

geniasy I w'ould admit, and recommend, all the above, 
under the government, and tuition, of the must judi(*ioii> 
performer, strictly enforcitig and explaii:ing all the iiicr 
punctilios of time, air, chords, tones, half-tones, &c. &c. 
Can it be a question, which would be the best per¬ 
former^ 

It may not be irrelevant to the subject, if I assure you, 
that the dexterous art of rolling on a drum*' cannot be 
acquired w ithout a manual of some weeks’ hard exercise ; 
and easily as they to perform it, it cannot be attained 

by the ulmost strain of genius, except by one certain 
metliod : it is tlic name with danciilg, be the taste for that^ 
acroniplishnieiit ever so great. And indeed, progrestite 
tuition b s(ibuiittcd'’to, ou almost uU occasions, more 
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readily and patiently than by self-dubbed”) natw<d 
geniuses in drawing and painting. 

How painful must it be to the feelings of %n artist, to 
be under the necessity of restraining his disgust at the 
vanity and blindness of amateurs of this description ; who 
boast of the only «r chief cause of the absurdity of their 
productions, as a great merit. The- first remark one 
generally hears, is, “ 1 never learnt ”—“ I have taken it 
entirely of myself:” llieu follows, “ What do you think 
of thewoikr” which, after all, was peihaps traced off at 
the window. Here’s a predicament for an honest mind! but 
Politeness is a deiit/ who grants absolution to all her 
votaries—thetj must be coniplinienled; or titc man who 
would give an opinion according to his judgment will be 
metaniarp)iosed into a hear, and most probably may be 
treated as such, where tliis sort of foible is indulged. 


Letter *[V. 

I IIOPE^ Madam, my last convinced you of the 
necessity of oblaiiung a command of /land by the most 
simple essays; for while you were engageni in attention to 
your position, and iliat*of your peni if and paper, an eu* 
deavoiir to amuse your fancy, by even the slightest usso* 
elation of lines which could divert the inind froui its drst 
^object, woufd have lieeii premalare, 

^ I now wish to in)pre.'S on your mind what I mean bj 
command of hand, ^ 

When you can easily mark the form you previously iu* 
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tended^ not by putting your pencil to the paper^ and 
itjiy pro7nx%cuou%lx/^ almost where h might FAppen; but a 
governing, steady, easy hand, oheditnt in evert/ part of 
the Mbolc line to your Q>e//-cominccd mind as to what is 
requisite, so that you may take off your pencil precisely 
where you intended; and slope, or curve, to the right or 
left, whenever the original dictates* 

Never make a compound line by one motion of the 
pencil: suppose two lines forming a figure like the letter 
A or V, draw one side, tl)cn take your pencil off, and 
draw the other* 

Take great care that aU lines which are pcrpendivulaTf 
or level, in the original, aie sirictlt/ so in those particulars 
in your copy, as otherwise }oiir buildings will appear in 
danger of falling down : this tnusl be stiidiomUj^oltservcd^ 

1 have proved it to be a very good gradation of practice 
to make simple cotnposilions with the radical lines/* us 
the first advance towards the great object, and at die saine 
time contilining the e\erctse of the pencil more than ifmt 
of the mind* It will be *u pleasing amii veiy easy under¬ 
taking (see Plate XVI. Tig* i.) to draw' two or three 
horizontal lines, one above another, as so many steps to an 
intended door-way, diminishing in length at each end; then, 
near the end of the top Hue, or stea, draw perpendiculars, 
about the proportionate length of a column; and for the 
Inner sides of the columns, draw two more linesthese 
must be all of one height; at (be top of which, draw two 
level lines near together, the whole length of the top 
step, and a little projecting over the outside perpendicular 
lines; these wilt represent steps, columns, and the level 
part of a pedimeuti; then place the point of your pencil 
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m little above tlie top line, in the centre, and draw oblique 
lines, from this point, down to the ends^of the tbp parallel 
of the level parts of the pediment; and vou will have the 
figure of a frontispiece to an entrance. Now, if you choose 
to have an arched door^way within it, draw a half-circle, 
the top a little distance from the lower line of the pedi¬ 
ment, and the two lower points the same distance from 
the columns, and continue the lines down to the top step. 
Tlius you may easily invent, or copy, many lessons, proper 
for the accomplishment of handling the pencil freely, 
such as outlines of alcoves, bridges, temples, or any 
unifoi'm figure (see Figs. 2 and S), which may tend 
to produce a correct eye and good taste while the 
hand is forming; taking caution not to enter too 
deeply on very full subjects, till your pencil will readily 
obey your ideas, as well in drawing oblique or curved Hues, 
as perpendiculars and levels. 

'rhe curve is tiiat which will occur throughout the whole 
of animal drawing; ind^d, it is considered the radical 
source of beauty in general, and must claim that share of 
your attention which its importance demands. 

1 would advise you now to purchase a few of the best 
elementary specimens of such subjects as you find the 
particular objects of yoir choice. *Guided by the judg¬ 
ment of a good 'connoisseuf* in this matter, your own 
choice may, in a due degree, be consulted, taking care not 
(to suffer yout*enthusia3i0, or want of judgment, to overstep 
your tender experience. lA little practice, every day, will 
give your powers increa^ng strength; and the finest sub¬ 
ject you can desire, may be either pur(;}ia8ed or hired, to 
put your ambitioo to the test. 
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Whatever you undertake, perform witli '.hliberate cart 
and pERS'itvHRANCE; and when you have chosen a 
piece to copy, do not, on any vnuecessary excuse, leave it 
until completed. This may lead to a proper caution not 
to undertake any great work at the first-: a simple cottage, 
or plain building, with the little accompaninients natural to 
them, will be sufhcieiit. Trees will require study in the 
detail, so that you may learn the various touches and /brms 
peculiar to their characteristic distinctions; and rely on it, 
nothing hut practice, and its consequence— experience, 
can render tliese matters easy to you. 


Litter V. 

Ma nA>r, 

It if the must grateful reward to my endjeavours 
to find that you so fully approve of my metlio<{s and 
lemarks* and 1 shaU detain vou no lousier in the confined 
walk of an entire novice, but immediately proceed to 
that stage of the art, where my observations may be 
more particularly serviceable. Let us suppose you 
seated before a clear iiifelligible subject (a landscape 
perhaps), completely provided aci/jrding to the imtructiou 
already given. You must take a general and deliberate 
observation, to deU^miine the relative situations of the 
principal ohjeeth; such as the height of the horizon ^ the< 
nearest angle of the mas* con^picMous building; the whole 
width of a building; it(. height; die height of the largest 
trees, and tlieir lelaUve distance from tl)e first or principal 
object; as aUo fiom Uie margin of the drawing* 
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'* Take care to begin all objects the right distance from 
tile base line, \^luch is the bottom line of the picture: 
those parts touched lightly will be sufficient to direct your 
eye to Uie situations of other subordinate parts of your 
diawiiig, until the whole becomes but correctly 

hivted ut \ regarding, first, the relative $ituatiom of all the 
conspicuous parts of your subject. 

You will find it good to determine the situation of those 
leading points, by observing whetlier they are at hatf^ 
one thirdf or one ybuW/tpart, more or less, of the whole 
length or breadth of the picture; or between any two 
principal points: for example, examine what portion of 
the picture the land takes, from the base line to the 
horizon, and you may very probably find it about o;ie 
third Uie whole height. Remark any variation to this with 
care, and that point may be settled to a geometrical 
certainty almost; and, in the same deliberate way, find 
all the other remarkable objects^ The touches you will 
make to obtain these points, will not require great attention 
to drawing, although tlie more correct the better, as they 
are only so many points through which your pencil Mill 
pass Mhen you proceed to the minute outline, in doing 
which you must have constuiu regard to the proportion of 
one part to another; ob^rviug always what part is per¬ 
pendicular, parallel, or on a livel M^th some other part, 
already noticed by a studied touch. Precision can nev^ 
be carried to too great an extreme, in die execution of any 
SUDJECT worthy the pencil: technical propriety will always 
nferit so much <if your.attention, as to secure you from 
the critical censure of the mechanic; suffer not the 
cobler to find fault with a shoe/^ Many objects in 
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landscape are of fixed dimensions, and sliould never ifj 
given cotitn;ry to their proportion; fol instance—a brick, and 
its strata of mortar, always measures three inches; this 
must make four course in the lieiglit of one foot, or twenty- 
eight to the height of a seven-feet door frame. Pantiles 
cover about seven inches in width; therefore, in a roof 
flixteen feet long, twen^-seven rows of tiles, at least, will 
be requisite. Steps are generally between the height of 
£ve and eight inches each; then three eight-inch steps 
would rise to the height of eight courses of bricks. Sheds 
and out-houses are covered with boards (called weather 
boards), which arc seldom above ten inches wide, from 
the edge of one board to the next; and more frequently 
six or seven inches, which should have due attention, 
when finishing, from memory, sketches which' may have 
been hastily outlined from nature, or when composing 
from fancy. It would be inexcusably dull to give any 
further explanation of particular measurements of this 
familiar kind; and had 1 not very, frequently seen instances 
of the ill effect arising from a total disregard to the truth, 
where the artist evidently proved that a proper repre¬ 
sentation of the above-mentioned “ trytes” were intended, 
I should find it proper to apologize for supposing it 
necessary to engage your attention to them at all. 

You must accustom youraelf to touch lightly and tenderly, 
that you may, the more conveniently, correct any error in 
the dispositiou of the parts. . „ 

As soon as you have marked ajl the general outline, rub 
the drawing over lightly with some crumb of bread (nUt 
damp or too new), leaving the whole barely visible. Hav¬ 
ing thus, by previous application, determined every thing 
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to be properly bituatcd. Vour whole attention must now 
be given to correcting and completing the fffrm of each 
part^ touching with due spirit on shades near the foreground 
of your drawing, and receding towards the horizon 
with a tender hand, and the eye of perspective* Begin 
this stage of your work by drawing the principal obJectBi 
Jirst^ as at the commencement; observing here the ease 
with which you may descend to the detail, after having 
thus secured all the principal points, there will be nothing 
too widej or too narrow, too high or low, too much 
curved, nor inclined eitlier way : all proportions and 
positions will agree with the original; and now the more 
attention you pay to every part, the more certain will be 
the effect of the whole* 

By the outline, you are to understand every mark requisite 
to determine the ; not only of the extreme edge, or 
outside line of the whole figure, but of all diseernibU 
marks which have any share in constituting the expression 
and character of the piefe, of which I shall have occasion 
to say more in another place* When copying, you can« 
not have an outline too correct, as the expedition which 
is requisite in sketching from life, is not here necessary* 
It is a very bad practice for young students to sketch has¬ 
tily, and proceed to shading aud tinting, hoping to make a 
great show of their progress in alitUe time : dispreyportion^ 
blujuUrSt and oversight^ will torment, and tend to disgust 
those* who proceed in ^uch a manner.* Yet there are some 
fertile fancies which (although unacquainted with the meant 
of producing a correct design) should not be too much con* 
fined, when a happy tliought presents itself; as the spirit 
of composition might evaporate under the care and 
endeavour, which is unaccompauied with any other kQow% 
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ledge than that^ it ought to he correct; suck a mind Miif' 
improve in .this essential in good time^ and has tny bumble 
opinion in favour of early compositions; and that you may 
sketch your own ideas as freci and as rapid as your ima¬ 
gination may dictate^ as memorandums for future study; 
recollecting that this licence given to your genius^ in inven¬ 
tion and composition^ is only allowed as a stimulative to 
the exercise of deliberate judgment^ and mechanical accu¬ 
racy : without which your thoughts must remain in their 
original state^ as they can never become works until yoif 
are possessed of> and use^ the means to make them such* 

It must be granted, that tliere is no material object 
witliout its particular form; this form being a substancey 
will produce its consequent UghiSy and shades^ and fur¬ 
thermore must have somecolour peculiar to each part, 
besides that which may compound with it by redeclion 
from the tint of tlie sky, the colour of a room, or the 
influence of some neighbouring object, or puihaps altogether. 
As this must be generally admiUed, it of course follows, 
that whatever you choose to study the imitalion of, should 
be considered as demanding your utmost attention in s^5- 
tematic order; iixaiy of form, or outliney which will com¬ 
prehend expression and character; secondly, of light, 
shade, and reflection and thirdly, of colour; that die 
whole may be acconipMsIiedfivith success. 

Now, as all works of art will, of necessity, be progres¬ 
sive, a good system beginningy proceedings and fnish- 
ingj must be desirable. 

First, as every thing has a certavk iotvoy that must be tbd 
earliest object of attention, according to the methods just 
before mentioned; which, when obtained, releases you, in 
H great degree, from a veiy considerable share of atten- 
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tion^ witli liberty to advance all your thoughts to the second 
part of the subject; which isj the modelling or relievo, 
by means of light and shade; thus completing form 
and projection^ or substantial appearance: then follows 
colourf of tcJiich^ 1 shall treat in due course, as we 
shall not yet arrive at occasioo to plain more on that 
head. 

What lights and shades can correct bad drawing i or what 
is the use of colour to either i None. First draw correctly ; 
then study light, shade, and reflection; which, when you have 
accomplished, colours renuxinavast theme of interesting difTr 
culty for your future investigation. But, perhaps, you will 
be pleased to know, that when you have acquired pro 
ficiency in the two first parts of your progress, and can 
proceed to finishing, you will then draw and shade with 
your colour, in \ certain proper degree, performing 
tlie whole, except the first sketch, by and under the com¬ 
prehensive term painting** Before 1 close this part of 
our subject, it will be jiroper to advise you to study a 
second copy of wflat you have in hand, entirely from me^ 
mory: never look at Uie original for this, but trust to 
your recollection, and try (he strengUi of your ciitical 
powers, and you will find tlie utmost advantage from such 
practice, by the imprewement of every faculty requisite 
to an artist. 


Letter VL 


Madam, 

I TSU8T the substance of the foregoing letters will 
conduct you through the outline of *any plain tubject ,* 

1 2 
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and, when practice has conhrmed you sufficiently 
courageous you will attend to the following observations 
on drawing animated^gures, which are as essential to a 
picture, as actors to a ttage; and, indeed, this primary 
object of study is the best, as well as the shortest road to 
eminence, in the whole art of the design. 

It is the beauty and superiorly of the human figure over 
all other animals, which constitutes it the chief object of 
a painter’s study; and so vast is the variety of forms, 
attitudes, and expressions, which are continually changing, 
according to the intiniy of incidents to which all are liable, 
that few, very few indeed, have arrived at so great a degree 
of eminence, in the imitative art, as to do justice to the 
noble character under which man should, according to his 
high rank amongst created beings, be described. 

We are humbly to recollect, that it is his mental 
character which determines him to be the noblest 
WORK OF Goi>;” from which it consequently follows, 
that to imitate the mere (ttiimal iman, as we too generally 
find him, is not the greatest end of the art: under whatever 
character we may find occasion to make the fmmo/ifigure 
the object of our study, the primitive superiority of our 
subject, over all others, must be constantly kept in view. 
We have the highest written authority for our conclusions 
on tins point—“ Lifr vs*mak£ man in ouh own 

IMAGE.” 

It is a subject deilianding serious reflection, to observe, 
the wonderful perfection of the .ancient Greeks, who, in 
their dignity of thought and purity of design, were unas¬ 
sisted by the revealed history of man’s origin; yet 
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they seem to have been inspired by the most exalted ideas; 
possible for human inteliectto have fomied. 

By what association of means tliey arrived at this sum^ 
niit of perfection, is a secret divulged, Mith a very sparing 
hand, to all who Jiave succeeded them; yet some few 
glimmering, but very distaut lights^ united with the most 
rational conclusions of inquiring writers, have given us 
sufficient assistance, by tlieir laborious investigations, to 
proceed, as circuiiistaiices may chance to bring forth any 
additional evidence of antique sublimity; and enough of 
the works of antiquity have been protected from the power 
of ^//-devouring time, to show us, that the perfection of 
art must depend ou the imitation of the most perfect forms 
ill nature, in a// her vurtonn species and characters} inso¬ 
much, that ill .i'ld;lion to ihc truth and beauty of animated 
forms, thf'nppro]vtate expression so wonderfully associates, 
that a lively inutgination would almost conclude a 
Grecian statue has a souf.** And it is no less wortliy 
observation, that throughout thg whole of their works (at 
least those on which the eminence of the ancients are 
founded) they have uniformly adhered to what is particu¬ 
larly understood by the word beauty so that notwith¬ 
standing the agony, and consequent contortions, so exqui¬ 
sitely expressed in the group of Lhocoon and his sons— 
the representation of the melancholy fate of the Niobe 
family, and the terrible energy of the Gladiator repel lens; 
#a11 of * who8(^ personal superiority ovef ordinary beings, is, 
perhaps, heightened by« the successful appropriation of 
expression in these woitderful specimeus of the perfection 
of art. 

And, I am inclined to believe that one of the causes 
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of the decline of the pure aod great style, may have orl** 
gloated ID descending too minutely to detail when working 
after imperfect models, and substituting distortion and 
deformity as the representatives of (he inferior characters 
iu their groups, as a corrupt means, perhaps, of producing 
a contrast to the advantage of the hero of a gronp« 

Although it may be frequently, if not generally requi¬ 
site, in obedience to the truth of a subject, to describe 
the effects of passions, depravities, and other accidental 
circumstances, with pliysiognomic punctuality, yet due 
attention to what our great predecessors have been able so 
happily to accomplisii, without treating absurdity absurdly, 
should influence all your endeavours; as there can be no means 
of success so certain as the acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of whatever you undertake, that you may be enabled thereby 
to distinguish between perfect and imperfect conclusions; 
taking care, in the pursuit of our present subject, to give 
to virtue and beauty die best attributes; and never endea¬ 
vour to render vice or deformity a^eeable, by the misappli¬ 
cation of your knowledge and abilities. 

It is impossible for you to conceive too exalted an idea 
of.this main object of a painter^s study. For, without a 
competent and just conception of its importance, nothing 
great can be expected%{ and it sh^ll be my utmost study 
to give, and recommekd, such methods of beginning, in 
the mechanical department of this subject, as will enable 
you to proceed w ith ^ertaiuty* < 

Beauty, grace, expression, and character, are in the 
province of genius, right-niiirledness,” and depend 
much thereon ; for this you must apply to all the ineaui 
required; taking every opportunity of cultivating and 
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improving your iaitt and judgment, that noUiing may 
be wanting to constitute the perfect amateur. 


Letter VII. 

Madam, 

This is that stage of the student’s progress which 
is the greatest test of hi9 patience and perseverance- A very 
considerable majority of those who employ a drawing 
mahler, entertain a mistaken notion of his powers, and 
espccl to advance in fame among their friends according to 
the sunt they pay him; instead of (he ottentioris so 
requisite to success, which the^ should unremilliugljf pay to 
his direclisns and their studies. If you heartily determine 
to proceed properly, you must relinquish the most distant 
desire of praise, except a fair compliment to progressive 
iniprovetncut; and, in the same degree that you have 
patience to lay a good foundation ofpracticci/and scientific 
knowledge of the art, will youi^ultiinatc accomplishment 
be ensured. 

Your certain test will be your sketch-book. Try from 
time what you can do —^you will thei'cby perceive w'hcreia 
you are deficient. ^ 

Do not expect that hibit will 
the right w ay, without you Sirect it by right ideas; all 
success depends on the means. The painter, who by 
“accident produced the foam at a horse’s mouth, by tlirowiiig 
his brush on the picture despair, could not claim the 
merit of the effect produced: accident too seldom succeeds 
to place reliance en it; and, as Ihave before had occasion 
to observe, the means only are security for the end. 


teach the pencil to move 
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The following general proportions are only given is 
good memorandums, to begin your sketch; and a thorough 
recollection of tlicm will be of great advantage in your first 
thoughts of composition; but you cannot proceed to die 
more minute articulnlions, aud nice divisions of the figure, 
without you acquires familiar acquaintance with the 
proportions which may be had of Laurie and Whittle, 
Fleet Street, or Carrington aud Bowles, St. Paurs Church 
Yard, folio; where, at the same time, you will do well to 
get Le Brun’s Passions. A General View of Anatomy, by 
Tiuncy, may be had dicre, tolerably correct, as respects the 
matter; but the figures arc not equal to those of Albinas, 
which is a very complete but expensive book. The pocket 
volume by Innis, is good: Bell’s Anatomy of the Bones 
and Muscles, is a book also worth your attention. 

All these you will have time to study, at intervals most 
couvenieiit to yourself, while you are foiniing a good taste, 
and improving your hand, after good specimens of heads, 
bandand feet> which should bq well understood before 
you attempt to draw the whole figure, as a regular study : 
yet I think it proper to have a sketeb-book always at 
hand, and to accustom yourself to sketch your best ideas 
of historical and other subjects. Raphael, Le Brun, and 
Lavater, for charactei^ may be^of great assistance, in 
these juvenile exercises ; wl£ch should be accompanied by 
a proportionate study of scenery, with perspective. 

GENERAL PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

The whole height of the figure is^'^for tall figures, 8 heads. 

Figures more robust are divided by seven heads aud 
a half in height, which is equal to 10 faces. 
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It will be worth your recollection to kno^Vj that if the 
figure of eight heads be six feet tughj the figure of ten facea 
will measure five feet seven inches and a half in height* 

Perhaps, all the various characters you need design for 
proportion and aiiatomical information, may be found 
between these Itco extremes: genius and good judgment 
.will, however, have (Uscretionar\f liberty on this point* 

The inside line of the legs and thiglis of a figure to the 
beginning of the body, uieasurc half its height: in tall 
figures they arc above onc-balf, and in shorter not one^half 
the figure—4 heads or 5 faces* 

The quarter parts of the heights are from the top of tiic 
head to tlie arin^pits—2 lieads, or 2.^ faces. 

From the anu-pits to the bottom of the body, or middle 
of the figure—2 heads, or 2} faces* 

From the lower part of the body to the joint of the knee 
—2 heads, or 2} faces* 

From the knee to the sole of the foot—2 heads, or 2^ 
faces. • 

The length of ^he foot is about one^sixth of the figure* 

To the figure of eight heads it is one^twcIftU part of a 
head more than head. 

To the figure of ten faces it is exactly li head. 

When both arms are extended, the measure from the ends 
of the middle lingers is equals to th# height of the figure—* 
as 8 heads, or ten faces* 

Tlie brevith of a roan, when his atms are placed close to 
his sides, as viewed in front, is one fourth bis height—S 
%eads, or faces. • 

From the top of the shoulders to the elbow—li bead, 
or 2 faces* 

From the elbow to the wrist is li head, or 1} face* • 
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Tlie hand is in length equal to the length of a face, oi 
I of a head. 

The breuclth of the hand is equal to half its lengthy and 
is also half the width of the face. 

The thumb is in its length ^ of a hcad« or the length of 
a nose. 

When the aiin hangs straight by the side, the joint of the 
wrist is at half the height of the figure, or on a line with it. 

The diagonal, or longest measure of a head in prohle, is 
about a head and a quarter from the lowermost extremity 
of the chin to the uppmnost part of the back of the head, 
or nearly (he length of the foot, and also of the lower arm- 
bones from elbow to M^rist-—l-6th of the hgurc. 

When the arms and legs of a iigure arc extended so as 
to represent the four points of a square, Uie navel M'ill be 
the centre. 

1 shall not here give any general measure for the breadth 
or thickness of the limbs, because they vary much in these 
respects according to character, ^'^ou will find them in a 
manner you may rely on as a standard, from the book 1 
have recommended on antique proportions. 1 have here 
given you sufBcient to enable you to practise composition^ 
which is one of the best stimulas to further inquiry* 

We can DOW proceed-to the proportionate divisions of 
the head and features, which <you must learn to recollect 
perfectly before you can expect to draw the whole figure, 
even in a sketch; and you will presently obser.e that this 
cannot be accomplished without separate and due attention 
to each part of tliu face, for it would ibe folly to attempt to 
draw a whole head, until you are perfect in each feature. 

'l*he drawing of the front of the human head is mecha¬ 
nic ally begun, by an outline nearly resembling the shape of 
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3^ 6gg) or sonvewhat of an elliptical form, io the proportion 
of about four in length to tlirce at the greatest breadth ; 
aa thus, if you draw an form, four inches long; draw 
the width full tiiroe inches; let tliu upper half be a half 
circle, and ihelowpr parabolic; this figure must be divided 
in half by a perpendicular line, uhicli divide into four equal 
parts, horizontally; give one to the top of the head, one to 
the forehead, one to the length of the nose, and the lower 
part dividu into three equal portions ; the first part, next to 
the nose, is the upper lip, fiiiishiug at the opening of the 
mouth,—the second, the under lip to the beginning of the 
chin,—and the lower third contains the chin. Touch with 
your pencil to moi fc for the top of the forehead, at tire 
uppermost division; then sketch a faint line across the oval 
at the top of tlie nose, as die bottom of the forehead; 
aiiolher at the third<(Uvision, for tlie bottom of the nose; 
another for the meeting of the lips, and a mark fur the top- 
of the eliin. Next divide the length of the nose into four 
equal parts; giving one part for,the height of the wing of 
the nostril, and ouc, from the top of the nose, for the line 
on which the eyes are to be situated, and there will remain 
two parts, or half the leiigtli of the nose, between the eye 
and the top of the nostril. Then draw the line for the 
eyes parallel to the cenlr^ horizoiitaWivision, which crosses 
the face at the bottom of life fordliead and top of the 
nose, and divide it into five equal parts. One part is the 
•length of an*eye, and you thereby lAve the exact leiigtli 
of an eye between the pyes: divide liiis space into tliree, 
and the middle divisionowill lie the breadth of the bridge 
of the nose. The width of the nose, mc^uding the wings 
of the nostrils, is the IcngUi of an eye: the mouth is a 
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little more. The eyes open to about one^third their leuglb. 
The pupil Qf tlie eye is a circle of oiie-Uiird the length of 
an eye; the inner Hark circle (or sight of the eye) is full 
one third of die pupil. 'Jlic eye-brow is the length of the 
eye, and is about die diird, or opening above the upper 
eye-lid. I'he bottom of the ear is situated on a level with 
die bottom of tlie nose, and the top is level with the eye. 

In profile, die back of the ear, the lop of the fore¬ 
head, and the point of die chin, furni an equilateral 
triangle. 

With this arrangement you might sketch a good situa¬ 
tion of all die features, which you should practise as soon 
as you have learnt the drawing of eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, separately. 

You must study from the very best examples. Raphael, 
Morgan’s Antiques, and Cipriani's Drawing-book, are of 
this class. There are many odier elenieiiiaiy books of 
extremities of the human figure; many of which, aldiough 
pleasing to the eye and the fancy, are too incorrect. In 
your own studies, habituate yourself to the most severe 
criticism, and you will so correct your work as to render 
other criticism more approving dian severe: it is a weakness 
to say, “There is something amiss in my work, but 1 
cannot tell what.” This may be; but it is too often a 
dread of the trouble that would follow the discovery, which 
thus blinds you to your own errors. Excellence must be 
the only hope of an avtist. • * 

Take care to avoid the partial/and perhaps ignorant) 
encomiums of your acquaintances, <o8 much as possible: 
iudeed, the bits or parts you may have as yet studied bemg 
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no pictures^ f-iv/ besides an artist will be qualified to pan 
a genuiae opinion of them. 


Leiter VIII. 

Madam, 

If you have duly attended to my advice, I may 
fairly conclude that you can now manage your pencil 
freely; and I hope the rules for beginning a copy, and an 
acquaintance with the proportions, have enabled you to 
make some correct outlines. When you find yourself thus 
qualified, it will be proper for you to enlarge your style, 
and use chalks. 

There are three sorts of native chalk— black, red, and 
white; and of the ’first there are two natural sorts—the 
one is hard, and is called Italian chalk \ the other is softer, 
and is French chalk. They are generally used on 
coloured paper nianufaftured for the purpose, which is 
known by the name of silk paper. The most agreeable 
colour is French grey, it being a sociable tint to both the 
black and white chalks. Charcoal,, to sketch with, is 
necessary in this sort of drawing; ^and paper, or leather 
stumps, may be found 0 ( use: (bey,are generally provided 
along with the other mateiials I have mentioned ; as also a 
port crayon or two, to fi]^ the chalk iytoj these are indis- 
*pensahle. 

, The manners of usifag the chalk are various, each 
draftsman formbg some peculiar method of his own. 

The best system I can pve you, is to draw a correctly- 
proportioned ouiime with the charcoal; and, as you find^ 
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jour outline improves, cootinuc to touch bold/^r, noticing the 
breadth and form o't shadows, and the most conspicuous 
markings of features, limbs, or draperies. The certainty 
th.at this can easily be cleared off with crumb of bread, 
must not lead you into a careless, dirt^' metliod of using 
charcoal; fur, with a little attention to its soft texture, and 
a mind properly intent ou the success of your drawing, you 
may acquire a tender elegant touch, and produce nearly as 
fine a drawing as with any other material. 

Design with your charcoal almost as cautiously as though 
it could not he rubbed out: this must make slow progress 
at hist; but be assured, if you make a hasty, erroneous 
outline with the charcoal, you will have double the trouble 
with the chalks: besides, if a true line must be obtained 
before your drawing can be considered worth rendering 
more durable by the chalks^ can any*material answer the 
purpose so well as charcoal, which can all be cleared off 
so easily ? You cannot begin your sketch better than by 
attending to the rules I li;«ve gi^'jn you for begiftjiing hi 
geiteral, as far us respects the hading pohdsS of the 
figure; observingthe of the head, wliich, 

being drawn tolerably correct, will serve as a point from 
which all tlie other situations may be easily determined; 
taking due measure (^ith your eye) of the wbolo field 
or surface which is to cdhtain the figure or figures, it 
being the heedless fault of many to dash away, without 
ever considering wKere the feet and harids may ex-r 
tend. 

As a figure may be eight beads* in height, never begin 
the head of a standing figure larger than one-ninth or tenth 
part the lengtli of the paper, and nearly a full head from 
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tlie top. Ol^erve at the same time the extent of the 
limbSj tight and left^* to determine t^^ell situation 

between the two sides will best bring in all the figure: this 
will save the unnecessary trouble and disagreeable effect of 
pasting and patchipg, to accommodate your first thought 
lessness. 

[I know there are those who value themselves for such 
irregularities^ nustakingly thinking it a sign of the ardour 
of genius, f^crinit me to inform them, that genius^ truly 
so^ must be a composition of excellencies; ihc elements of 
science must unite their powers, jxfjortning a work equal 
to the thought. I refer to the examples of the great only, 
whose patient perseverance in the execution of their works 
was equal to the greatness of their conceptions. 

Were the wonderful statues of the Gladiator, Apollo, 
or the groupe of i\xt> Laocoon and Sons, produced by a 
flash of thought? Or was St. Peter’s at Rome completed 
by an accidental hit? No: neither had Genius done her 
part, when Raphael had d^ermiiipd the composition of his 
Cartoons. — Such works t can only bo perfected when 
genius is genuine; beginning with inquiry, proceeding 
with knowledge, and finishing with certainty.] 

Proceed, by carefully observing what parts are on a 
level with each other; ^^bat point Another may be per« 
pendicular to; or, wliicli way Ae liolbs curve, or incline; 
what parallels are to be found; or how much they deviate 
l^om such geometneal forms. In tliis* you will have the 
assistance, and must be (hieily under the guidance and 
government, of the general proportions of the human 
^gure, as given before, for the purpose of helping you in your 
first contours and compositions, Bui as copying U much 
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dependent on a correct eye, let no conceit of systematic 
knowledge seduce you into a deviation from your subject, 
which should be imperious in this respect; for it is not 
probable that the smalt portion of ci ideal determination 
you can yet have acquired, can be iufiicient to enable 
you to deviate from your model with advantage; indeed, 
if you make choice of the best, both statues and pictures, 
for your iniprovemeut, you will have attained a glorious 
height indeed, if you ever can, successfully, let this bind 
you to your subject, till you have attained knovlcdgei 
and the right use of it, by pravlice. And, while you 
tlius attend strictly to your example, great care should 
be taken not to suflTcr yourself to be led into a very com* 
mon error, that of overstepping the extremes as thus, it 
may be extremely adapted, by a broad, square, and bold, 
decisive marking, for its original purpose (jierhaps, that 
of a great height, or distance); and notwithstanding the 
forcible manner this may affect your mind, as to the 
extreme, you must be touch on your guard, at first, to 
avoid destroying the whole beauty of your copy, by seiz¬ 
ing (I may say) on those very extreme points with too bold 
a hand. 

If. in taking a portrait, you find any feature extremely 
large, or wanting it) beauty, yda surely would not be so 
unfavourably punctual as rather to increase than diminish 
disproportion. It ipay be useful to some, to mention a few 
instances where this sort of precaution may be of great 
service. The book of heads expressing the passions, a^er 
Le Brun, may best serve this purpose, as they are likely 
to be in the possession of most students; in almost every 
attitude, expression, and feature of which, you will find 
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that sort of extreme be^nd which error would increase, 
and the charac^r be thereby tost;—an^ if you should study 
from tlie outlines by Cuz^ells, called J^lements of 
you will have to avoid the opposite extreme as 
they arc put forth as such, with a view to show how much 
expression may hi given without that forcible marking 
which L«c Brun has throught proper to his purpose. 

As soon as you have completed the charcoal outline, 
and entirely decided that every part is right, so fur as re¬ 
gards right situation and general proportion, you should 
mark the highest lights with white chalk, with nice atlen^ 
lion, as the truth of the model depends much on the right 
situation, form, and force of these touches j and the earlier 
they arc correct, the better. 

This completes the charcoal, or first process, and your 
next should be to wisk off the charcoal witli your hand¬ 
kerchief, or a feather, so as just to leave a visible trait of 
all you have done. Take care not to use crumb of bread for 
this, as it will take off too much, and thereby give you 
the unnecessary trouble Sf studying the situations over 
again : the charcoal marks which remain as your guide to 
minuter attention, may give you the unpleasant idea that 
your drawing will not look clear while they remain ; but 
you will be relieved from this doubt^ as soon as you have 
completed your second ^stage^ of sjudy with the chalk, 
which (I advise) should be the French, or the softest of 
the two : now, although a light hand, apd neat correct line, 

A 

h always to be studied, you need not be alarmed at finding 
th^ second outline rather too black in some parts, because 
when you have rubbed the whole over lightly witli crumb 
of bread, it clears away all the remaining marks of the 

K 
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charcoal, and leaves this im pro veil outline quite clear, and 
just visible enough .to relieve you from the" first degree of 
concern about contours, and proportions. 

Now take the Italian chalk, and begin with the head, 
to draw, improve, and shade, according to your example. 
It is a good way to lay all your breadths of strongest sliudes 
first, and the more tender shades in succession, rather 
under their full depth, by regular strokes, fonning masses, 
and increase thoir force by crossing them, in an oblique 
direclioHf never directly across, as that produces a very 
ungraceful effect. 

Look to good examples, and practise with due atten¬ 
tion, and a graceful mafiner will be the result* If you 
think too much of the arrangement of your strokes, you 
had bettei* practise in this department of study upon the 
most simple subjects, until a good style of touch Mill 
flow naturally from your hand; because, a true imi¬ 
tation being your ultimate aim, the mind should be 
freed from all concern, in what may be termed ma^ 
nual exercisej before you undertake d work of much im¬ 
portance, which, once attained^ the hand will never go 
wrong, but will obey the mind to the very boundaries of 
possibility. 

The black chalk should never mix wiUi the white, when 
used on coloured paper, (>ecau& the coloeir is always a 
medium bettceen black and white, and should be left clear 
as far us its tint ansivers the purpose. ^ 

The stumps may be useful in diffusing a breadth of 
shade to gain a speedy effect 0 / )>ack ground, or any ot^uer 
broad mass: take care that the use of them does not give 
you a hasty mantitr. The Italian chalk being very com- 
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\isictf Aoy!S best from *rather a firm light touch, than by 
pressing too Tiard : practice and attention will accomplish 
you in the proper use of it. ^ 

Always cut your chalk from the point, directly the coo* 
trary tnuiiner of cutting a black-lead pencil. 

Crumb of bread is preferable to India-rubber^ to clear 
off any error on this sort of paper. 

1 may now venture to hope that you will require no fur* 
ther instructions respecting the nature of chalks. Good ex¬ 
amples may be of material service: > there arc very good 
academy figures, particularly as specimens of the use of 
the chalks, after Mr. West, sold at Colnaghi’s, Cockspiir-. 
street, Charing-cross. 

It would be presumptuous in me to depart from the 
sphere of my humble pretensions (that of directing the 
hand), by borrowing the language of my predecessors and 
superiors, on the right formation of a painter^s taste and 
judgment. 

You will find the writings of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Algaotti, Du Fresnoy, tlicharflson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Barry, Fuseli, Opie. Sbee, &c. &c. most safe and 
certain guides. Were I not thus ablp exonerated, I would 
rather attempt than suffer the incongruous fancies of youth 
and inexperience to proceed in enor and uncertainty; and 
•till my best shall not4>e wanting,^ in what appears to me 
to have been omitted, or, fh>m its great importance, may 
be repeated to advantage. 
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iMtcr IX. ' 

MadaM) 

Perhaps it may now be necessary to can- 
tion you against too nmch^ or rather'two long appH-* 
cation at a timei until you arc constitutionally habituated 
to tlie practice of the art: nothing can be more hurtful to 
the mind than mixietjf. Ambition is often tlic parent of 
over-strained endeavour, eagerly wishing to attain the end, 
instead of a deliberate investigation of thcineaus; which is 
generally repaid by disappointment. 

Never suffer yourself to fall into this error; but study 
with a cool mind, and consider well the effect you ought to 
produce, having patience with the process, being* anxious 
only in an inquiry after the right means of success. This, 
although according to the most salutar}/ proceeding, will 
exhaust the faculties of young students, and should be 
seasonabh/ rclicxed by recreation, exercise, and refresh- 
merit, but never to total neglect: tlio peiuil should engage 
your entire attention some considerable part of evoy day. 

The line arts depending on an ingenious poroer of ad* 
vancing directly against the genera] current of common 
propensities and deprayities, cannot expect to proceed 
up such a stream, v'hhou^t vigSant exercise of this 
port er* And no further relaxation is meant, than is sufficient 
to preserve it unimpj^red, which may be properly regu¬ 
lated by a pru<1ent attention to your own constitution, 
and tlie general rules of health* ' i, 

Yon desire to know my method of finishing black-lead 
pencil drawings : it » thus—**! make my whole outline as 
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correct as possible, and then lay all tlie breadths of shade 
by tender hatchings or strokes, which 1 blepd and soften 
a little witli a hard stump made of writing paper: it is a 
very nice point gained, when yon are able to make this 
slump properlij. ^ The middle must be rolled close ; if 
there be the smallest hole up the centre, it will not answer 
tlic purpose. A tliick card, cut to a j)oint, is a good sub¬ 
stitute. 

I pay great attention to the model while stumping, so 
as to preserve all the lights, and leave the shades tender 
enough to requiic tinishiiig with the pencil. This must be 
done M'itii very compact lead : Brooknian and Langdon’s 
pencils, marked 11 H, arc the most suited to my practice. 
I always draw on Uie best wove post paper, hot- 
pressed. *Tlie less rubbing outtlie better, in these minute 
works. If you cliQosc to give up the smoothness of the 
paper, you may lix the penciling, by soaking it in skim 
milk, fur a quarter of an hour; then draw it carefully out 
of the milk, and let lay aslant, to dry gradually, 
moving it sumctifiies to prevent its sticking to the surface 
you dry it on : this must not be hot pressed again, as in 
that case the penciling will agmn be liable to rub out. 
You will find it reqiiiie prrtf^/Vc aud to make this 
information of nuich service. Oiia cannot write a recipe 
for producing zjine piihare, stlthungh it is easy enough to 
explain a process: (methods aee like keys, they 
SERV j: TO, OPEN DOORS, AND SCO NO FURTHER). 

Be attentive, and have sufficient patience with yourself, 
find remember your mc^to, *‘i*ersex erance.'' 
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•Letter X. 


Madam, 

Wb as yet Lave only treated of copying, and 
of tliat little more than the outline, which, as you im> 
prove, will deserve to be finished with more permanent 
materials than chalks or pencil. 

The most common, and perhaps the most useful of lli* 
water-colour class, is Indian ink—’ji fine deep black, which 
can be varied with water, through every degree of shade, till 
it falls imperceptibly into light: tliere is not any compo¬ 
sition equal to it, fur the general purpose of shading. It 
is much counleifeiled, but may be detected. The true 
China ink will break to almost a polislied surface?, and is 
moderately scented with musk. The counterfeits generally 
overdo this ; and others neglect it altogether. The true ink 
is the blackest when brought to a deep shade; but in 
the fainter shades inclines to brown. The counterfeits 
have more substance towalds th^ deep, shades than the 
genuine. 

The true, preserves a greater degree of transparency 
tlian the other. 

To use Indian ink conveuiently, you should provide 
yourself with a slab of^eartheuware, or marble, witli five 
dells, to hold the various tints: the largest is to contain 
pure water j and there is, generally, one long dell to rub 

^ ^ I 

the ink in: the other three are for three gradations of. * 
shade, which you should prepate with nice attention^ 
making the quantity of each fufly sufficient to serve 
throughout one season of your study. These three degrees 
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of shade, with the portidn you first rub up (which should 
be as strOTig a black as the ink can produce), will give you 
four distinct shades ; which, with that iiigenufty requisite 
for a hope of success, you may, by due practice, adapt 
to all the shades attainable from this material; using 
various sized camet-hair pencils, according to the breadths 
you have to lay. The too common practice of putting the 
hair pencils into the mouth must arise from absence of 
mind; because so disagreeable and unwholesome a prac-* 
tice will not bear a thought—use trying paper to bring it 
to a proper point. 

GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN SHADING. 

RULE 1. 

The greatest distance in an open scene, with a clear sky, 
will always be the palest. 

2 . 

The greatest distance, in an inclosed scene, will always 
be the darkest. 

3 . 

The nearest objects, or those in the foreground of an 
open scene, will have the darkest shades. 

4. 

Objects in the foreground of an inclosed scene, such as 
the entrance of a cavern, or any 'other recess from the 
^open light, jjvill have the same degree of dark shade, as 
objects in the foreground of an entire open scene: because 
(he dark distance, or b|ck ground, is accidental, and will 
not effect them ; although they will appear to have fainter 
shades than objects opposed to an opeh scene. 
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5. 

« 

c 

To adapt the picture to tlie power and properties of tiie 
cye^ you must, on atl occasions, lay as tender, gradual, 
and imperceptible a shade as possible, at eacli corner of a 
square or oblong drawing, blending it i^veetly off tow ards 
the point of sight, so as to give the surface a concave 
appearance• The same should be done towards the mar¬ 
gin of a circular drawing ; alway$ securing tliis natural 
concave effect^ before you commence your work on the 
detail of the absolute scenery ; after which you may pro¬ 
ceed in the same maimer you would have done, had you 
not been aware of this optical oj>eratioiK 

f>. 

Always begin with the pale tint on the sky and distant 
masses of shade; and, as you approach liie foreground, 
Increase the depth of die tint, observing to bo light enough 
at hrst. 

, 7. ■ 

When you require additional strength of shade, do 
not take a darker tint for that purpose, but repeat tlie use 
of the original tint; streiigdieuing the shades of all the 
various degrees of distance with its own tint, or the object 
will press too forward.*" 

Pay no attention to the reflected lights, which always 
fall on such parts as are out of tiic influence of the prin-' 
cipal light, uhtn first laying oii the broad masses q^'' 
shade, as the flrst lays should not be darker than those 
reflections: if this ii properly observed, you will produce 
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M the reflectet) lights by your next process; that of 
increasing the slinde'^of those parts ^^lch ar^ entirely out 
of the influence of both light and reflertioji (in all their 
various degrees of distance); recollecting, that although no 
light falls on th^in, they must not be made darker than 
suits the distance in >vhich they lay; because the law of the 
1st rtile given, remains in force. It is the intermediate 
atmospheric mutter^ and the decreasing power of sights 
according to distance, which prevents your seeing such 
parts as dark as in the foreground. 

0 . 

Your next regard must be to those shades where ifgfU 
and particular reflection are absent; but m here some ge¬ 
neral reflection has influence enough to render the part 
lighter than those entirely devoid of citlicr light or reflec* 
tion. lliis, witli ride S, produces the reflections, by 
leaving them. 

10 . 

^ I • 

Parts which are strongly reflected on by a light mass, 
are ver)'deceiving to young copyists; they genui ally mistake 
such reflections for lights ^^tid leave them much too strong. 
To prove the great dijference between such parts as receive 
tlie pure light, and those which arc only reflected on by 
the surface which receives ks light from the first cause, 
make a cylinder of white card or paper, and lay one side 
towards the» light, on a sheet of whke paper, then raise 
the sheet of paper on the stmded side of the cylinder, till 
k makes the strongest inflection possible, on the shade side 
of it, and flx the sheet of paper up by a book, or the like, 
while you proceed on your experiment: you roust then take 
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a card, or piece of smooth paper, the colour of die cylinder, 
and hold its surface in a line with the -lightest' part, at one 
end of the cylinder, and you will hnd them exactly alike; 
then keeping the surface of the card in the same direction, 
move it back to the shade side of the cylinder, and you 
will see, notwithstanding the force of tfic reflection, that 
it will be many degrees darker than the card, with which 
you conducted the light of the cylinder to this shaded side: 
take care to place the cylinder not quite parallel to the 
light, and make your experiment on that end which lays 
nearest to the window, or light. 

11 . 

Transparent bodies have the strength of their shadows 
in exact proportion to their degrees of transparency, and 
are liable to as much reflection as their opaque ]>arts will 
contain^ as ihus: the threads of fine muslin will receive 
reflection; but the reflection will of course pass through 
the apertures between each thready which occasions the 
general effect of transpai\;n^y, &nd in* Mat degree, the 
reflected light will be weakened; but W'itli thin paper^ 

« leaves of plants^ and of flowers, tliere being no apertures, 
the reflection will be as strong ai on opaque bodies; but 
not so distinguishable as rejection, on account of tiie 
transparency. , ^ * 

To be able to discriminate between reflection and trans* 
pareucy, according 19 their true properties, will be found 
a very great accomplishment* when engaged on such ^ 
subjects as require it: it may be some source of refinemeut 
in your work, to be only aware of the distinction. 

Transparent cylinders and globular bodies, such as the 
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sulks of some plant^tfle white currant, and grapes, re. 
ceive a strong light through their bodies, wjiicli settles 
visible to our sight, on the convex or inner surface of that 
part, which, but for their transparency, would be found the 
darkest: this is often mistaken for reflection, and as often 
liable to the instruction given in the tenth rule ; for, not¬ 
withstanding the rich glow seen on the remote side, the breadth 
of light ou the originally illuminated surface must always 
govern in true degree, ai>d will always contain a much 
superior light. 

12 . 

Shadows of solid objects on level planes, are generally 
about tlic same degree of depth with the shade side of the 
object, except varied by some accidental reflection, (or 
difference of the local colour between the object, and the 
surface its shadow faHs on); but this latter part of the excep¬ 
tion must not be admitted under the head to which the 
rule is applicable, namely, light and shadow, independent 
of colour; but it being a^iecessjiry point of consideration, 
in distinguishing between shadow and colour, it may be of 
due service to have made the remark. 

13. 

Respecting objects as they appeiM* io the open air, with¬ 
out immediate sunshine,*obsei)'e, that although there will 
be one lightest side, yet the genera! influence of surround¬ 
ing light, wbjch is reflection, may render the shading (that 
IS, the breadths of shade) very tender; however, suflicient 
fcfrce will not be wanting to make a good and natural effect, 
if the rules ti, 9, and 10, are truly follow'-d: much ex¬ 
periment and observation must accomjflmy them all. 
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P. S. Compare these rules with the cflFocts you will ftid 
ill good ei\*raving^ after the best* masters, particularly 
Claude, Lorraine, Ueinbramit, and Teniers. 

14. 

White, as a colour^ will be white in every part of your 
drawing; with ilie general exception of the influence of 
the 5ih rule, and those parts of the white object which 
are in any degree overshadowed* 


Letter XI. 

Madam, 

In the foregoing letter you have such general 
rules of light, shade, and reflection, as will tend towards 
forming the basis of sound criticism ir. your miiul; and, as 
ymi now desire to study from statues, or what is termed 
studying from the roundniy next endeavour shall be 
to give you such infort^iation^ as will accelerate your 
progress. 

Let your first essay be to imitate a perfect sphere, or 
globe* Your model for this may be auy plain globular 
form, the larger the belter. You will perceive only one 
jioint of white, for light; and from that a tender grada- 
tion of increasing shade, tilFyou arrive at that extreme of 
shade, where the light loses all power, except what is 
found from general leflection, or some particular reflectioi^ 
which may arise beyond this shade ! If you make, several 
studies from the globe, iu different lights and distances, It 
w ill confirm an ac<]^uaintance with tlte rules 1 have before 
given you. 
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The best point of.view tliat an object can be placed in, 
for the most harinoniors relievo, is, wh^n about “ a (juar* 
ter part of the wliolc is seen light, a quarter part dark, and 
the remaining !ialf middle tint.” This rule is given for 
^vholc pictures, ns well as a single 6gurc. You will And 
it improving enongti to set your figures in vurions lights, 
till it agrees with the rule. Proceed to study, in every stage 
of your work, precisely according to the first information; 
with tlic* additional help of the rules for shading. They, 
although given under the licad of Indian ink shading, will 
be found a sure guide with any other niatciial. V'^arious 
circumstances may render it necessaiy to deviate fioin the 
above proportion of light, .shade, and middle tint, * which 
genius can only dictatetaking due care to be fully con¬ 
vinced, wlic% yoiMlepart from a lule, that it is an inijirovc- 
jneiit according to reason ; Janet/ being too iiiconsidernls 
to assume this poAver. 

Conviction, as to the most perfect effect, can only arise 
ont of deliberate conclusions; and the artist \a ho takes a 
sudden spring at “ a grace* bevoifd the reach of ids know¬ 
ledge,” is as liable to tlisa]>pointmcnt, as a gamester who 
risks kis success on chance. 


Letter XII. 


^ADAM, 

I SHALL accoifiplish a most important point if 
1 succeed in explaining, clearly, tlie proi^er means of treat- 
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ing tlie overskadoa'iug of both light ami shade, as it » a 
suliject req<iiring all your attention. 

Suppose you sot a iigure fair to (he lights according to 
the direcUoiis given for that purpose in n\y last letter^ and 
finish a successful study from it. TJie table, you thus 
set your figure on, should be covered u^ith white, and your 
back ground should be tlie same, as well as the figure, for 
this experiment; that light, shade, and reflection, may not 
be compounded with the various local colours of objects, 
which would otherwise, most probably, surround and 
affect it. Perhaps, wluii jou have m<u/e your rfrurrmg 
coniplelelj/ to the modei^ you may imagine tliat a shadow 
over the lower part of it might improve the effect of the 
whole, as a picture; and so proceed, as too many have^ to 
lay cue uniform tint over the pari thus appointed fur 
shadow. But the truth cannot be produced by this traus* 
parent tint, fur it does not operate as a shade would; it 
only changes the complexion of the part it covers; the 
original lights and shades all retaining their force piopor- 
tionate to one another, precisely as ‘the uutintod parts: 
and yon cannot produce the true overshadowed efl'ect of 
any part of a drawing, or picture, which had been 
vioasly Jinished to an unintercepted light, by such a tricks 

If you would proceed according to the truth, you must 
overshadow your subject ^ at the commencement of your 
study, and follow all the changes of the effect produced 
by the circuoistifnce. You will do w^U to study the 
difference of such effects, by experimental proofs, thus:— 
Set up some plain object, or a figure, and copy it cUm*' 
pletely as you see it; then shade over part of this copy 
with one tint, or according to what I shall henceforth 
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term the false sluide; then, witfiout moving the original 
object of your study) set up something whi(^ will cast as 
much shadow on it as your false shade pretends to have 
done on your first drawing. Copy this correctly, and then 
compare the overshadowed parts of both drawings with 
this last effect produced by your model, and you will have 
satisfactory proof why 1 termed the first a false ^ade; 
and, inasmuch as you become convinced of the error of 
such thoughtless dispatch, will your critical judgment be 
improved. You will then see one of the great causes 
of deficiency in the works of many of our contemporaries, 
whose eminence, in many otiier parts of painting, might vie 
with the painters of any age. 

You should remark, that in absolute shade, or the en- 
lire absence of light and refleclion, there could be no 
variety of light and shade; and whatever beauty and va* 
rkty of folds, or articulations, may be found in the 
light, will almost suddenly discontinue, where such a 
shade meets them, and the shaded side would be a 
breadth. 1 havc*made ^ris remark to an extreme that will 
seldom happen; but it is to warn you of the error of 
shading, and marking folds or muscles, 8cc. loo distinctly; 
when light, which is the distinguishing power,—K>r re¬ 
fection, which is its auxiliary, ara materially absent: this 
you should prove by kxpervnental conviction, which is 
absolutely necessary to your ri^tly comprehending the 
force of niy^ advice. * 

Now to return to the object which 1 advised you to 
Overshadow, observe, ^lat the absolute shades, in Uic parts 
which are overshadowed, are no darker than they were 
before you overshadowed it, while all tlie originally liglit 
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parts are in tlic same degree as thd power of the original 
light is prevented* ^ • 

W litreas afi w/iforpn //«<, such as I hope is proved to 
be n fh/sc shaJey Mould increase the slrenglli of the sha<le$, 
in the same degree us it shaded the light parts : it could 
never produce the transposed etFect of^ati overshadowed 
part,^ipou any drauing or paiuting previously Jnmhed^ 
Mithoutiiuving overshadowed your object at the commence¬ 
ment) fur all such shades and ledccUoiis should begin and 
procord with the whole work. 

If the overshadotved muscular forms, folds, and articu¬ 
lations, were left as flat in a picture, both willi irgurri to 
colfuir as well shaile, us they would positively appear in 
many overshad<>vvcd parts in nature, the beaut) and force 
of the whole rniglil prove, that much of the learned labour 
of flome artists is emploved to the disadvautnge of his 
piciurc; for it ail the couspiemn^ porlz are to be strictly 
tonloiuiuhle to nature, with reguid to light, shade, re* 
flection, and Colour, it follows (in iny mind) that all the 
siuborclinate parts should^ be sU^died, ,through all their 
gradations, according witii the saiiu: conformity, an they 
rcould appear when associated with the leading figures and 
circnnislances of the same subject, and under the influ¬ 
ence oi the same li t, shade, and reflection; instead of 

I ' 

vliidi il too often liap^c.is, that ,nfler studying a model 
for tlie principal parts of a picture, the remainder is made 
out by uiiM'it ntific lerollectlouH and suppositions, expect¬ 
ing to coiiioitie one great and pleasing effectVillioiit the* 
mechanical drudgery of inquiring after radical causes 
through loo gre^ut a conceit of* competency. Allow 
me to warn you rgainst this pernicious sort of self- 
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^i^ciency^ and to assure you that the beauty of your 
compositions may be robbed of half their worthy by 
substituting facts with unskilful ideas and iiarniomzing 
fancies. 

(It would be an informing experiment on the ^ects of 
the different degrees of lights to separate the influences of 
the first and the second lights of the hemisphere, by ^ 
thin partition, of sufficient height and breadth, fixing one 
side directly towards the sun, and place a figure or object 
close enough to each side, that when the student takes a 
station at the edge of the partition, he may sec both 
figures at one time; provided the reflections which might 
arise from the power of the sun, on the shade side, could 
be properly prevented. This might be practised on a 
small scale, by setting up a sheet of pasteboard (or the 
like) between two sivall figuics; but it should be done in 
the open air, because the second, or reflected light, 
within a room, is too feeble; and the one figure would 
be too much in entire shade, instead of a second light.) 

P. S. As you proceeefon your study after the antique, 
you must cultivate the best acquaintance with their dis¬ 
tinguished pre*»emmence over all modern examples, for 
which I must refer you to critical application, and the 
highly-qualified pens of those authors 1 have mentioned 
in my eighth letter. 
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'Letter XIII. 

Madam, 

With regard to the licences to be allowed in 
paintings I shall give ^*ou m; opinion^ one not in doubt 
upon the subject 

Admitting) however, diat an adventurer on new ground 
is liable to the nivestigation of others; but if such are oiilv 
^pei:ulalixe critics^ my opinion will remain unanswered. 

Should philosophical tlemouBhalhn prov€ me to be 
cither e;i/tre/y niistakeD, or too confined in my observations, 
1 shall not regret the result, because truUi ought always to 
triumph over error; ami I shall have lliis apology for what 
I advance, tiiat my remarks arise from cool and deliberate 
experiment; and it is proper that you also should make 

I 

liiem subjects of scieiititic iuvesUgation, that before you 
submit to me as a guide, ou the J'oUowhig points^ you 
may be clearly convinced of the sounduess of my con¬ 
clusions. * ^ r 

First, that absolute iiomviion w'liich is the natural 
property of light, must ou no coimderation vvhatever be 
invaded by what is Icnncd poetical licence'^ For truth 
cannot be advanced \^y false means ; and as regaidiiig the 
great s/y/e,” or wl^^t m^v be considered Uie sublime, I 
believe perfcclioif’ to be one of its principal consti¬ 
tuents \ and it sorely must be admitted ^ihat truth is 
indispensable in the pursuit of it: still a painter's licenc^, 
or liberty, is amply sufficient for the successful accom« 
plishmcnt of the possible aims of genius. 

The unbounded holds of iinagination and Juventiou, 
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liifitory^ poetry^ and i^ature, are ail dedicated to his use: 
he is at liberty to choose the most interesting subject, and 
introduce such an association of objects as ^ay best suit 
his purpose; in doing M*hich, should he commit himself 
to the censure of critics of this depurtment, I leave tiie 
case between th^in, and abide by my subject; namely, a 
rational objection to the liberties taken Miih light. 

After a painter has designed liU whole sul>jcct to his 
■atisfacliun,—the liberty of choosing fraely both scene and 
season as to lights and its operations and consequences, 
must be granted; xokichy once delerminedf and genius 
having hereby prescribed to herself laws, must throughout 
the whole work rcniaiu subject to them; and, nolwilli- 
standing the magical and harmonious powers of those who 
have succeeded in rendering error jde(Mngf still light and 
its consequences (shade and rejhction) should never be 
tampered witli, but on all occasions should be implicitly 
obeyed. 

This may be sufficiently proved by modelling your 
subject, and placing it (n a ifiAtable light. 

It is worthy serious attention, to consider how very 
different the light, shade, reHectiou, and colours of an 
object M’ould appear in an open landscape, or on the 
clouds, or water, to what it rat^t in an artist’^ painting 
room; yet how comin<*u it ig for tjiem to make the design, 
whatever be tlie intended scene, or back-ground, and then 
set figures^ draperies, 8cc. to tire ^glit of a small high 
window; copying too faithfully to stand a chance of unity 
• with (perhapa) the heavenly scene chosen for the subject. 
They do well who endeavour to remedy these unsociable 
circumstauces, by placing such liglfts and colours round 

hi 
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about the object as may best tend’to produce the desired) 
effect: this insures a fertain degree oC concordance, which 
if they are happy enough to imitate, they will be amply 
rewarded for their obedience to that Power which ii 
superior to all controul, and its effects are as much above 
improvement as its cause surpasses the power of compre* 
hension. Let it be recollected that there is no objection 
to a painter’s choosing an appropriate light, or even lights, 
to paint by (not to paint, because he is not pusscsst^d of 
any material light enough); and modifying tlieir powers 
and shades, by harmonizing reflections consonant to his 
idea of what is best adapted to his subject. It is his 
rebellion against, or inattention to, this petrer, after having 
placed himself under its dominion, which is the objectional 
point; in which should he persevere, his denigVis, com¬ 
positions, and expressions, his contours, characters, and 
costumes, may be admirable; but his effect will be wrong, 
and as wanting in sublimity as of truth and unity. 

There is always something pleasing, and often sur* 
piising, in a natural effect: the v^ulgar ai-e delighted they 
icnow not why, while tlie accomplished connoisseur pays 
the willing tribute of encomiums due to intrinsic merit. 

Refection, and its effects, may be imitated: light 
cannot. It is a vain faj;icy, and an amusing delusion, to 
endeavour to represent that i,tGHT<which causes the lights 
and shades of the scene or subject of your study ; such as 
a moon-light, candle,, or forcA-light; and, chiefly, the sun 
above the horizon. 

When I consider what Claude, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Vemet, Vandentcer, Scl»alken, Wright (of Derby), Turner, 
8cc. &c. have attemilted, and how completely they have 
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succeeded in gaioing the admiration of the most pro¬ 
fessed connoisseurs; 1 should hesitate to^ advance' the 
remarks proposed, although founded on, and derived from 
truth, were they not supported by the more successful 
examples of the very same masters; insomuch as to 
enibolden me to assure you, that much as the spirit of 
such enterprize may fascinate ; a truly successful result 
can never be accomplished, while’the powers of a painter 
are confined within the humble limits of white' and 
BLACK pigments. 

Yet the works I liave alluded to arc charming!—they 
are captivating! Cool judgment is arrested by the glowing 
harmony of Claude, the vigour of Rembrandt, and the 
surprising effects produced by many other masters, on 
similar subjects. Should it be asked. Are their effects 
true ? it may be .answered by a question,— Who can 
exceed them ? The answer to this may safely be—“ No 
one can surpass what has been produced by those great 
men in this department but ^all this docs not overturn 
my dogma, It !s an eagle's flight towards the moon,” 
not to it. 

It requires but little science to prove tliat white is not 
light, but it is an effect produced on a colourless object 
by light; and, if you go to the*other extreme of the 
punter’s gamut, you w^ll fiud that the black is not the 
utmost depth of darkness, but only the greatest possible 
opposite toswhiteness that can be jVroduced on any sub¬ 
stance, aud^between the limits of these moderate ex¬ 
tremes a sincere artist will confine his efforts, and never 
use the seductive art of gaining fame by a splendid error. 
I, however, readily submit to the licence necessary for 
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allegory, or symbolic paiating : some intimation of ligbtc 
may often found 'proper to tlie tiidnic, and answer the 
paintei’s purpose comjiletely as to tlic point of illustration, 
blit very little further. 

There is another great licence tak,pn, which in my 
opinion is practised tlirongh a preforeoce for gaiety rather 
than truth, which is the introducing two opposite effects in 
one picture. 

I might here name many celebrated paintings, as ex¬ 
amples ; but my views arc to excite an endeavour to 
remove errors, not to censure those from whom 1 must 
have learnt some of tlie little 1 know', notwithstanding 
my opinion in this particular. 

\Vc have often seen a picture representing the sun 
setting, or near that position, genorully and judiciously kept 
by rich tinted cloiidsdelightful to the eye: this, of itself, is 
as fine as genius and art could produce. But this fine 
cflect is often opposed by another: a portrait or group, 
perhaps histurical, or poftic, is introduced in the fore- 
ground; with u bjoad and pure on the parts to- 

Now it is to be considered tliat there is no power in the 
rasty wijon the only sun we have is setting in the westy to 
enable a painter to produce the light which is so often 
found on what you wilf undfrstan^ to be this side of his 
figures^ when all the light there is in the hemisphere is 
fast retiring on the 'other side: whereas^ notwithstanding 
the strong reflection which you may imagine from bright 
clouds in the east, tlie eastern side ^f all the objects in 
a scene must and tt^u/d be the darkest side. It has been 
arguedy that by intercepting the western in6uencc by a 
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curtain, trank, or branches of a tree, or ibe like, the 
eastern part of the 'hemisphere would convey sufficient 
tight on tlie object; granted, if the western su^rior power 
be entirely shut out^ But the smallest admission of the 
immediate and primitive cause of all the light which is in 
the whole hemisphere will in truth render all the opposite 
lights nothing more tliuii reflection, and the /igAfs produced 
by this reflection on evers a white oitjectf must be much 
darker than the suiHSCt tints in the back ground. 

Some paint a by a light above the angle of 45 

degrees, and make some advance towards unity, by giving 
that sort of colouring to their back grounds, M'hich the 
sun, near his scttii^ may give to tlie opposite part of 
till* hemisphere: this certaioly does suppose die figure 
and its Lack ground to receive their light from the same 
quarter; but it should be considered still, tliat the figure 
will tell you plainly (if well painted) that it received its 
light from a power 45 degrees above the horixou, when 
the background will at least whisper” to the contrary: 
these jarrifig conversations iu one party caiuiot be har¬ 
mony. 

Neither can i bring my reasoiiit^ power to allow, in 
painting, light as a causCf and its effect, both in one pic¬ 
ture ; with the brighter Uian ihc cause^ 1 may here 
commit myself to the seVeritysof all those >vho take excel¬ 
lence upon trust, and only look for a great name at the 
•comer of a picture, to render candkbinvestigation almost 
a sin: I liaue before objected, in general terms, to the in¬ 
troduction of any s<»rt tof immediate light, as a cause for 
any other lights in the same picture. '^Thc flame of a 
candle, for instance, and tlic face of an old woman sup- 
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posed to be lighted by this carfdle/’ in so brilliant 
maimer^ as to give the effect^ of light-coloured 

matter, rather than that uluch is introduced as the so/e 
cause of ail the light in the picture. 

The glittering on water is often painted liable to critical 
eisception* This at least requires thought. 


Letter XIV. 

Madam, 

1 SHALL now beg your attention to the coti* 
eluding observations on what belongs to the department 
of mere light and shade, or that which can be efTected by 
black (in various degrees) on white; or black and white, 
on a middle tint, which in effect is the same. 

The difference between the imitation of a white statue 
and a hgurc in colours, by the simple materials, black on 
M'hitc, requires the following thought. The first will only 
have the pure shades and i^Beclions; the other must have 
an additional tint, equal in depth with* the various local 
colours on the figure : this constitutes one great perfection 
in engraving; and where the engraver has a just eye to 
what they term colour, a surprismg effect is produced: 
this requires nice attrition and great practice. If you 
should choose to copy & few \ery ^ood prints (perhaps after 
Woollelt, Strange, ^and Bartolozzi), you will experience 
a proof of the adv^Uage of comprehendingi* this matter 
dearly, especially if you can compare theip w^ith the 
original painting. « ' 

It may be proper to caution you against too black a 
matiticr in shading; weighing the whole subject between 
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tbe two scales of black and white; and, although the 
corners of tlie fore*ground cannot obedience to op¬ 
tical economy, see Letter X. Rule 5) be light, they 
must never be so dark as to represent black, unless the 
objects are absolutely so, in their own local colour. 

I have observed the works of some artists of acknow¬ 
ledged merit, wherein theyurre ^ shade was exhausted at 
too great a distance from the foreground; the consequence 
of which is, they are obliged to submit to a pale, tame fore¬ 
ground ; perhaps persuading themselves (from a miscon¬ 
struction of an observation made by Sir Joshua), " That 
nature, in her vast variety of changes and ejects, might 
appear to sanction the circumstance.” But light, and vision, 
have pre8cribe<l laws to the contrary; for it would unexcep- 
tionably irappcn, that if your whole scene were composed 
of colourless objects, their strongest shades would be in 
the foreground,—and, whetlier coloured or not, the radical 
law of light, and the effects of its n2ise»ce, must continue 
ike same. ^ 

The deep blackness of* clouds, as a set-off to a portrait, 
must be absurd; for were you to adtl a black hat to the 
head, you would find a difficulty in procuring a shade 
strong enough to detach the cloud to its reasonable dis¬ 
tance. 1 have no objection to ‘dark hack-grounds to 
heads, but I think BLAchc Aiitby D*AY-light irreconcileablc 


with reason. 

Perhaps *11 may be well to repeat another remark 
respecting .the darkness of objects in the fore-ground. 
It seldom happens iiiithe open air, that any of the local 
colours of nature’s productions are entirely black; yet we 
too often see fore-grounds so black, that a painter would 
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find great difficulty in introducing, and properly disUitr 
guisliiiig, a bjack ol^ect on them: U guar^ against lliis 
error, jiainl or sketcli a black, ijiyect near tlje base lino, 
as a kind of key note, to govern Uic local roluni of oilier 

4 

When you have either iilacL or white to imitate^ such 
the loial colour of drapery, you must consulcr (Ual Hack 
drapery ha^ its foldsy and, vonse<|Uently^ shude.^a cau 
only be pnKluceci ; y«>u luusj, i!i*;u (bri, iu con* 

form it V to the power o' liuhl, maKc t?u; gciKTul col' ur 
consMerably li^hier lliuu Muck, lliaty(>u iiuiy be cuehlvd 
to make out the Joruis you wUii, by shading? with 0/ack, 

With regard to wltifCf tf )Ou (,uii have only while for tire 
high lights of white (lia[ieiy, )oii iiuut, of course, lower the 
mass of while with a neutral clear greyish tint,* so as to 
preserve die whole acc<»rditig to the t^e effect of white 
drapery ; as then it is in a state to receive those additional 
shadings, which model the form, the points of lacc, or the 
hems of white drapery, and these only when the light is 
full on them, being all diat can admit the touch of pure 
white* 

It will be proper for you to habituate yourself to study 
after nature, entirely regardless of colour, till you find 
yourself fuiniliar widi the art of drawing, and the integrity 
of light, sJiadff and r^ffectuii; id die ptaclice of which 
you will never have occasion to deviate from the pniici- 
pies of die few mlos*'I have given you, as radical and 
that in the .strictest acceptation of the term, as the fruits 
of all you do must depend, on that general construction oO 
system, whicti true genius only can define by practice. 

Oilen call to uiind and constantly practise according to 


objects. 
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tl>o instruction I have given you in my^fth letter, oneuring 
the right sitnation of*^every Uiiiig you would study, or you 
may use time and labour to no good purpose: consider 
how mortifying it would be (o you, after having taken great 
pains, and hnely ^uccccde<l in drawing some considerable 
part of a picture, to find it out of its proper place, or 
one part disproportionate to another. 

It must be remembered, as your first consideration of 
colour, that all reflections are of a warmish hue j and all 
parts which retire obliquely from your eye, and from the 
light, are of a bluer, or colder line, than the general shade: 
a careful attention to this in finishing drawings from plas« 
ter-of-Paris figures, or white marble, will add greatly to the 
effect—either in chalk, water, or oil; indeed, there should 
be no allowance made for different mateiials, a true effect 
being always required. 


Letter XV. 


Madam, 

I HOPE you are 4warc* of the necessity of 
prm tit e—the hand must be made familiarly acquainted with 
<he part which a scientific mind will ^onfinually require it 
tp act. HoWpainful has it often been to me to see a pen¬ 
cil in the hand of an euU^htened amateur, totally incapable 
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of obeying the dictates of refiaed taste and 6rst-rate judg* 
ment for want of this. c 

I 

Nothing can be produced witliout the equal union of 
the nieutal and mechanical means. 

As your knowledge increases, let your practice im’ 
prove. 

Decide on what is proper to be the subjects of your 
study from the most beautiful and interesting productions 
of Nature and Art, and acquire a certainly of iiaiid by 
deliberate attention to the natural properties of each indi¬ 
vidual object: this will prevent that sort of conclusion 
which is the parent of ‘man>er.’ Let every thing have 
its own peculiarity, that there may be no room for your’s, 
and endeavour to make it appear that Nature miide the 
picture. This will require all your powers, Vully disci¬ 
plined ; and be assured, any hasty advance without them, 
presents no better a figure to my imagination than a 
“ blind man mniiing a race.” 

1 may reasonably hope you wilt govern your progress, 
by advancing with collected dellLcration, that you may not 
have occasion to retreat for want of assistance. 

The memory is an inexhaustible resource ; it may, how¬ 
ever, be a fair excuse with some to plead a bad memory, 
and it would not only*'be loo severe, but untrue to say, 
all have equal powers tn- cultivate and improve their 
natural faculties so as to become qualihed to perform 
works of distinguished merit. Yet the memory is too^ 
often blamed for suffering that to have escaped her, which 
in truth she was never properly* put in possession of. 
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And how vain^ the idle take shelter under a very pretty 
conclusion of “ Pope^s,” that 

“ W berc Beams of warm ima^'natiim play, 

“ The Memcg-y'$ soft %ures melt away.” 

There is a degree of impiety in pleading a want of 
facilities, when the real want is proper industry to m’ake 
right use of them. The well received materials most 
proper for the furniture of the memory, may be compared 
with the well-disciplined reserve of an army, which, 
although unemployed while the powers appointed are 
action, do not retreat or “ melt away,” but are ever ready 
to advance to their object, and are therefore, alike, unfairly 
censured as deficient, because unemployed. 

Those who are bletfsed with clear intellects, and with the 
virtue of cultivating the knowledge requisite to their par¬ 
ticular pursuit, will not have occasion to accuse their 
memories, but will readily ^efer to each element as occa¬ 
sion may demand their aid. 

then the Metnory be well iupplied, 

noujfbt lau How where notbiug swells the tide ! 

» 

Some allow themselves imdgiiic it good to undertake 
groat and difficult works, as stimulatives to investigation ; 
I must compam such, to “ one who juftips into the sea, 
that he may be under the necessity of trying to swim 
or Vho launches out on « voyage, without the theory of 
navigation aud the requisites for such an undertaking. 
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I knew a country builder^ who began a house oif a 
considerably scale^ ^'and when he wad asked his plan of the 
whole, he answered^ I cannot tell how to settle so 
much in my mind at once, we shall see how to dispose of 
matters as wo go on.” This may sucf eed with a certain 
singularity of genius, but must not be considered •d proper 
eystenu 

I have ventured these trite comparisons, on points 
of the lit most consequence, with a view to in them 
on your memory, by their singularity, for it is the height 
of absurdity to begin a work unless you know how you 
should proceed. 

Besides tliose books I have referred you to, for the ac¬ 
complishment of your mind as a painter, you w^ill find it 
absoliUelv iicces^ary to have a Treatise on the Grc- 
cian Ordeis of Architecture. I think Mr. P. Nicholson's 
work in 0 vols. octavo, on tins subject, completely adapted 
to your purpose; us his e\phii*ations of the projection of 


shadows will g 2 ve you improvement. 

The Oiulogucs I have given on Perspective, may be 
all you Will require on that sul jert. Should you feci incli¬ 
nation, or occasion, for further knowledge, Mai ton (senr.)'s 
is a compkle body of the science, both iii theory and ex¬ 
ample. Mr. P. Nicholsoirs also, will probably be a very 
scieutihe treatise on the ffubjeci (judging fiurly by what 
this accomplished author on perspective has already given 
to thewoilit in tb'&'Encyclopedia, and his«awn Architec¬ 
tural .Di< tionary). The Jesuit's Perspective, and Kerby^s 
Doctor Brook Taylor's, are aU6 good, and will not only 
cohlii*ni you in tl^e science, but convince you of the truth 
of my Introduction. 
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We s]ia11 aext ascend lo tlie study of colours ; but I caa* 
not encourage you to advance liU you feci ^'ourself aufR- 
riciitly conversant iu die knowledge aud reason, for both 
the natura/, geomelricalf aud perspective forms of objects, 
not ouly us regards Uieir shape or outline, but also their 
shades uiid nfedions^ according with the peculiar influ¬ 
ence of the light and distance, iu which they present them¬ 
selves to your eye, which, the more you understaud, the 
greater will be your qualification to proceed* 


r^sv or TUB riKst vakt. 
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ON COLOURS. 



Letter XVI. 


Ma 


DAM 


i 


Tii£RE are many treatises on using paint, nvhich 
may help you to mix your tints M'ith readiness, and assist in 
the eiihirgeniout of your stock of knowledge, perhaps 
more tiiaii in the usefulness of it. lii M'liat 1 shall com¬ 
municate oil llic subject should help to form yourjudg- 
inciit, so that you may lake a scientific view of those sys¬ 
tems, mi<l decide for yourself rcsfiecting their utility, 1 diall 

^ • I ♦ 

have sut.needeil to iny utmost 

7‘heic are but tiiuee (pkimitive) colours — 
RED, YELLOW, and BLUE—whicli, by mixing half of each 
tMo colours together, will produce three more — purple, 
OTiJ/tirey and green: these are also considered colours, 
but it must be recollected they arh not primitive, being 
pfodmed by mixlnrey and incapable of producing any 
tint but what must bl; a further rcuiuve from ike purity and 
brilliancy of the primitive^ 

A pro|iei quantity of each ofithe three first colours 
will compose black (by the mutual destruction of each 
other's power) \\lieQ mixed; which, notwithstanding the 





















l6l 

])figniatic conclusions to the contrary, must, in my opinion, 
be adinitlcd by paiiCters, as their $eve/Uh material, or 
colour; Hhich, with the six before mentioned, by pro* 
perly applying separately, or variously mixing and tern* 
pering to the lighter shade required, all the gradations of 
colour to be found in nature (between black and white) 
may bo truly imifated. 

71ic first great proof of the purity and seniority of the 
Uiree taiUcal or primUive colours is, that they cannot 
possibly be re-produced by any conj|>oiind of their own. 

The second sign of their origsnuhly is, that, although a 
palpable mixture of the three will produce black, an i/n- 
palpable mixture w'ill produce nhite, which can be proved 
by dividing the area of a circle (Plate XVTI. Fig. 2^, into 
three cqtiul* portions, by liglil lines from the centre to the 
circumferent line, tfnd colour each portion of the circle, 
thus divided, w'ith one of the priinifive colours, each of 
equal depth of tint. The top of a whip pin j.' or humming- 
top, is an excellent incuus of wq^kiug this pioblem, for on 
spinning one thus colour^, the appearance will be nearly 
WHITE. 

The Iris might ijave been incutioned as the first and 
greatest evidence of the supei-eminent powers of the 
THREE priucipal colours, as they*evidently produce all 
the others, by graduating anc? mixfng in various degrees 

of either one or the other of the three, in the spaces 

• • 

> ■ - ‘ — - 

Sir Isaac'Nowlon divided'the iris into 360 equal parts: 
giving Hid 45 parts, Orange *11, ^cltom 48, frrtiH 60, Dim CO, 
Indigo and Violet 80 parts. My diagram is divided equally^ 
for the ptirpose of au easy experiment to young students* 

M 
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between them, and on the outalde extremities of both the 
red and the^blue, by vanishing into the neutral. To prove 
this, draw the following figure, on a large sheet of card, 
(Plate XVII. Fig. J.) Make first the lai^est circle the 
card will admit; and another, at abuilt three inches dis¬ 
tance, so much nearer the centre, and divide this space 
into nineteen etjuul parts, llie circle must be divided 
into twenty-four equal pails, by right lines from the centre 
to the circumference: by these divisions you will have a 
geometrical guide to draw xig^ag lines, as boundaries for 
the three colours, taking care to leave a fifth part on the 
middle space for each colour uncrossed, that each colour 
may show itself pure, as in the diagram given fur your 
guide. The reason for making the spaces for the llirec 
colours in this zigzag farm, is, that thereby they intersect 
or mix with eachother, when put in very quick motion on 
its l eiilre, and produce tlic grcciiaiid orange tints on each 
side the yellow; and the red will descend into the neutral 
by a purple tint, which 'will swdicienUy apjiear on expe¬ 
riment : the centre, am* outer part of this diagram, must be 
neutral colour. 'Hie whole should be drawn with pencif 
only, that the lines may be rubbed away after it is coloured, 
as ink lines would destroy much of the effect when the 

I y 

<*xj>€riiiicnt is made. . ^ ‘ 

You may try another experiment hi proof of the supe* 
rior qualities of red, yellow, and blue, over all other 
colours, (Plate XVI [. Tig, 3.) This scheme U my own 
First draw a circle: then, with the same opening of tlir 
coin]»as9cs, set one foot on the circumfereut line, and draw 
a second circle; ^and again, with one foot of the com* 
passes on the point where the two circles bisect, draw a 
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third; cover oiie whole circle with yellow, another red, 
and the other with blue (letdng each dry before you lay 
the next); the colours intermixing by tlie equilateral inter¬ 
section of the three circles, will produce green, orange, 
and purple; and die centre portion, taking all the three 
colours, w ill he neutral of the black class, and nearly 
black, according to the strength of the three separate 
lays of the primitive colours. By this diagram you will 
have a certain proof of the colours which are most adapted 
to oppose each other, from which the knowledge of their 
harnioiii^ing properties may be derived. You will dnd a 
primitive colour always opposite to a compound one; as, 
HLUE will be opposite 0 rtfnge, ued opposite green, and 
YELLOW opposite purple. 

If you strike a circle, Plate XVI1. Fig. 4, and divide it 
into twelve equal portions, by drawing lines from the centre 
to the circumference, you will have a very full scale of 
gradations, laying the three first co locks at equilateral 
distances, and the ^ree fiyt miltures in the intermediate 
spaces : then fill the romaioing divisions by lints, composed 
equally of those two colours which you find on each side 
the space. Thus you have a regular compass of all the 
major colours and tints, whereby you may see their de¬ 
pendence on one another,^ as also thq gradations by which 
they become opposite in their qualities of tone. 

The radical properties of the three primitive colours are 
isonfimied by this eatubiishcd fact, that they mix in the 
same order, ib the compounds of palpable colours, as in 
the iris, through all the gradations of any two together. 

It is almost impossible to carry instruction beyond 
the basis laid down in this diagram, without a risk 

M 2* 
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of confiniii|; a di^dent student xrithin a system; but 
as one general instance may awaken \he right mode 
of inquiry, I shall advance it: thus, either of the three 
principal colours, will .stand forw^ard in a picture, 
by being opposed by compounds of the other two, agree* 
able to the order they are found in the third and fourth 
diagram; and when eitlicr black or white are required 
to form the principal mass in a picture, they may 
be supported, or held conspicuous, by subordinate 
masses of all the tliree coloui>, ingeniously and naturally 
anmiged; either pure and sepatato, or compounded, 
agreeable to the liglit, shade, reflection, and distance, of 
the object on which they aie f<ittiid, as local. 

From the certainly of what has been advanced, it ap¬ 
pears rcasomible tlial tliose who I'se colours witliout a 
scientific conformity to, or even nn apprehension of a 
sj/stem, must depend solely on the harmony of the eye, 
knowing and feeling that when they are right, but nnuc- 
quaiiilcd with tlial which would insure them against a risk 
of the contrary. 

It may be asked, if such is the extensive jKmt'r of 
THRKE COLOURS Qiilv, wh) are we fiirniHljcd with such a 
great variety of paints? The answer to this question, 
satisfucturily, would give* the Inquirer some considerable 
study. “ The hook which explains the nature of 
$ta/ices usedin painting ,is sold at TaylorV Architectural 
Library, H olboi ii. 

It may sudice if i give Uie gmeral iiifoi iiiatiuii on die 
subject as a genera! answer. 

The three substances (except ultramarine) which produce 
the primitive colours, and mix so prolific to all tints what¬ 
soever, are not so strung and durable (wlien mixed), as 
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many natural and artificial productionii of different colours; 
tfiese^ tlierefoKe, are preferred, botli as to (heir strength, and 
as they save the treble of compounefing. ^iiother great 
reason is, the inferior colours are cheaper than the primitive. 

It will be worth the study, if you inquire attentively 
into the nature of your materials, by the means above 
referred to, or as much deeper into the art of chemistry as 
may suit your taste for such study; as the compass of my 
undertaking will not admit of room to launch into all the 
information necessary for an accomplished artist; besides, 
where a book is already extant, equal to the purpose^ I 
fu16i my engagement by directing you how to obtain it; 
for it would require a complete Encyclopedia of Art, to 
bring all that is requisite on the subject into one book. 


Letter XVIL 


Madam, 

Thgory can only show' the entrance to that vast and 
varied field of the art which comes under the dominion of 
colour; or perhaps point out some few of the main roads 
which arc most likely to forward the student on his way 
towards the attainment of a ra^onaf system. 

To paint in watercolours, you must begin by shading or 
# modelling Aie whole with a neutrtS tintf composed of 
indigo and indian red, which produce a charming, cool, 
retiring colour; more * generally adapted to receive the 
various local colours than any other. 
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Whatever you cati couceive to be in any degree shadow 
may be done with this tint^ not regarding tlie«coIour of the 
object; and ^ using this neutral tint only, as the proper 
representative of shade^ which^ you understand^ means all 
the various degrees of the absence of light, independent of 
the additional force or depth which the local colour must 
give wlien added: dus will be sufficient caution to you 
against doing too much of the picture with this tint; for, 
when the effect of a colourless object is produced, w'ilhall 
its proper iorri^ of light and shade (such as a finished 
white marble statue), this neutral tint has completed its 
part, except as a /ocoi tintf it may often suit the colour 
as Mtii as the form; as in clouds, water, and distance, 
wiiich makes it superior to Indian ink for the purpose of 
dead colouring, as this first lay may be termed.^ 

The method of preparing and using this tint is ]ue* 
cisely according M'ith the direction given ^uu fur shading 
with Indian ink,—sec Letter X* Now, ns the instruction 
for adding the various coIoui*s of each object in tlic picture, 
and also the general hue or tone of it, must depend on 
circumstances, 1 can only pioceed to general information, 
which, if properly digested by practice and observatioii, 
will, I hope, introduce you to a good system of reflection, 
and !* nd you towards a true imitation of nature, 

I'he first general distiuction of colours, is by dividing 
the circular diagram, which might not improperly be 
named the ^^painter^s compass ,as explained in the six* 
teenth letter (Plate XVIL Fig* 4), into two* equal parts,« 
upon that line which includes the yellow and excludes die 
purple. And you will And alt the warm colours on the 
red and yellow hal^ of the ** compass,** and the cold on 
the other- 
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Tile warm colours are adapted to advance, and the cold 
Bik considerec^ as retiring colours, yet they all will suit a 
forward poNition, whgn pure, and prdperly supported ac¬ 
cording to the illustradon of the fourth diagram, page 164, 
hut will retire in various degrees towards tlie distant 
ground, when used pale on the neutral tint, suited to the 
intended distance; and in oi7, by mixing white and neutral 
enough to cBtry the coloni olf. This will be confined to 
flat surfaces only, in a due degree of light, willigut glitter¬ 
ing or I efluctioD, producing tliis general rule ,—Thski Uie 
greatest warmth or evidence of local colour will always be 
found on the illuininatcd side of the object; and, as far as 
a general rule can accompany genius, in views of natural 
scenery, you will And that when looking totcards Uie light 
(as for instance a suii-seUiiig effect), die distance, and sky, 
will possess most of the gaiety and warmth of your pallet, 
widi all die light possible; and the fore-groundVill be 
cool and sedate, and advance with increase of shade, 
owing to the shucly .side of all obje cts being towards you; 
and in all broad masses, which Jay entirely out of the im¬ 
mediate influence of the principal light, this w*ill be strictlff 
the case, on account of the cool, secondary light of the 
opposite part of the hemisphere* 

It w ill be impossible to tell you what gradation of tints 
will best accomplish such and suen effects, owing to the 
rapid changes of the c&use:for ye//o 2 £^ changes quickly 
to orangef and will become and then purple, in a 

^short space tif time deepening into iiifligo, on to the total 
absence of all idea of colour: this gradation will be found 
dll the edges of clouds, according to their apparent distance 
from, and strength of the cause of Uie light on them; 
and the plain atmosphere, or space sect) behind such clouds, 
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will graduate from colourless brightness near the hor^^^uh'» 
to;eliovV| then pale green, on to b]uc,«tjll it falls in with tiie 
indigo, and, \ike the giadation just mentioned, will at last 
retire upwards into colourless s^ade, as night ad\unces; so 
that the mass of spacCy or plain skv, wiil^derive its colours 
and gradations of them, from the horizon to the zenith, ac« 
cording to the airangenicut foiiiid in tlie blue half of the 
rainbow; and tlie clouds will be il)unui;atcd vMth the 
colours of the red half, including half the cciitic or yellow 
portion; in both instances,—begiiiiuiig witli yellow on the 
horizon, and ascending gradually to the deepest colour of 
each extreme of the buw, as under. 


The Colours as they appear in the liaiabow* 
Purplty \ Redy \ Oran^ft, \ Yellow^ \ Gretn^ \ Blaty^\ Indigo. 

Colo^ij^W ibc lighted parts of 
alouiiH nt Kiia-nel. 


Gradation^ o f Iho colours nn Uic 
space or ck^ar iitnio»j>b€rc. 


Colours of Ibo llgbi^ on 
tbe clouds corres- 
pondeijt with the 
MJD half of the ins. 


f 0 

Porplu, 


• 

IfkOigo, 

Red, 


Blue, 

Orange, 


Greeu, 

Yellow. * 


Yellow. 





Ormdatioijs of Uie colour 
of tUc bkj, as corres* 
fwiideol with tbe cold 
half of the iris. 


Let it be recollected that this systematic association of* 
colours, can only be found under ptte particular circum* 
stance of light and aerial medium combined; and is given 
as a theme of study in the department of radical research, 
finder the full conviction, that the more thatcuusej: can be as-** 
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certained hy such as arc possessed of adequate talent^ the 
more free aiid^owerfui will their effects be displayed. 

I shall therefore advance niy fuither observitions on sys* 
tematic effects of light, aspect, and consequent colour, as 
they appear to rest on any practical basis, from which go^ 
nius may take fli^t upwards with some increase of cer¬ 
tainty, that there is way towanis the radiant realms of per¬ 
fection, without gripping through cliaos« 

Permit me now to cull yonr attention to the effect which 
would present itself to your study, by tunnng you back 
towards the suu; then yon will find the greatest distance to 
be the coolest; un<i every object will brighten as it ap¬ 
proaches the for<‘groiMid, and will have their local colours 
heightened by the pow'er of the light directly on them, ex¬ 
hibiting all the spirit umi warniUi of colour, as well as 
strength of shade, on the nearest objects, according strictly 
with the rule I have just before given. You must recollect 
w hat has been said on the subject of light, shade, and re¬ 
flection, as they are geueral and must bear their 

parts as much iu«3k paining as in a mere drawing without 
colour. You must also conclude it reasonable, and will 
piove it iij nature, that as the two contrary effects I have no¬ 
ticed, arise from a direct conlruriely of cause; any view' 
to the right or left of cither tlie one or the other, will have 
their warm and bright^pai'ts oppi^site the light, and the 
shades, in quantity and tone, proportionate to the degrees 
of i/s absence, and the angle it mak^s to the light. 

With regard to the particular colours proper to each part 
•of your scene under those aspects, tlic cirennistance alone 
can dictate : if tlie objects are free from moisture, you 
will have much more of their local aolour than when wet 
with dew or rain, because moisture gives a glassy suifac^ 
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'which returns reflections of the sky^ &c. to your eye, ii\- 
stead of the colour of the object. T^ierefore, in an effect 
looking towarCssun-settiog with a wet landscape, you will 
And the colours of the sky reflected strongly on the various 
distances, according with the angle under which they come. 
The most distant, would almost assume the colours of the 
sky nearest the horizon; and as your eye would advance to 
nearer objects, tlie reflection of clouds or sky, at an equal 
angle with that which your ray of sight would make on the 
surface of them, would give their colour instead of the 
local (see Dialogue on Reflection page ^3, sixlli line 
from the bottom), and consequently would be colder, and 
increasing darker, until you arrive at tlie base line of the 
picture; the absolute glitterings of wet excepted. The 
effect yon would have w'hen viewing the oj^posite aspect, 
under the same cii cunistanecs of wetness, would (as I have 
observed) render the distance much lighter than in u dry land¬ 
scape, which I conclude is owing to the powder of the light 
returned by glittering; and altlurngh the colouring would 
advance towards the foreground, t/ith a due degree of ge¬ 
neral warmth and increase of local colour, yet the moisture 
would have tliat cooling influence which the incidental 
clouds wouM convey, at Uieir proper angle of reflections. 

The remarks 1 have made are rather to lead you into a 
proper liain of observrtion >vheti'Studying nature, than a 
presumption to give a law for coloming without. To 
become an acconiplished imitator of the beauty and har¬ 
mony of the natural effects of colour; you W'il) fiml it pro¬ 
per to apply, frequently and studiously, to every pic-* 
turesque cucuinstaiice, winch may tend to the improve- 
ineut of your j> ow erafJ The various seasons q/' the year, 
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attd limes of the day—*he stormy and ra/m-^U have their 
characteristic beauties and peculiarities^ of equal import¬ 
ance in the choice of a subject^ and on \vi)ich a whole 
picture most materially depends for that unity of cfFect, 
which no theory can explain^ beyond the general scienti£c 
principles of X\i6 correspondence between causes mid 
their effects. 


Letter XVIII. 


Madam, 

A HAVK hitlierto treated of drawing (of outline), 
light, shade, reflection, and colour, separatelif, for the sake 
of progression, that you may be the better enabled to 
collect the whole under one idea— that of complete 
picture. 

The outside Hue, correctly dnderstooH, is a most im- 
jiortant point to accomplish; and light, shade, and re¬ 
flection, arc only the general contimiatioii of it. 

Wlial the outside line, is to U»c apparent extreme edge of 
the object, lights and shades are to all the parts which lay 
between them; evincijtg, b/ their judiciously arranged 
degrees of force or tenderness, all the projections or 
recedings perfectly as the outside Ijne, insomuch, that a 
‘ sculptor might make a perfect model therefrom ; and 
thereby proving, that jhe outline of the whole of every 
|)art, is as necessary to be conceived and expressed as the 
outside line,—and, if perfectly accon^Iished by llte com- 
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bined truth of the means^ an uni/ersal outline will be a$ 
evident zs io the complete statue^. or mc^el^ which it 
ought to be^correct enough to produce; and the heal 
colour must so unite with all other circumstances of 
colour^ reHection, &c. in this, aa rather to tmprove the 
effect than confuse it» 

I may surely venture to hope that what I have commn* 
nicated (of each part in its place)^ wilt assist }ou in the 
pursuit of yotir studies^ ami ]ea<i you to seek zgood reason 
for all the effects you would attempt: Avhen I say good 
reason, I wish you to niHicrstaiid that the narne 
only of the greatest master may not be sufficient leuson 
for you to copy him. If you are asked why you oppose 
purple to yellow', I hojMt you will have a much more 
scientific* answer than saying, Because Vaiidy^ e <tid so.’* 
Although it will be proper to caution you against doubting, 
while you do not possess Uic science rc(}uisile, rather inquire 
why they did so or so? to obtain tlie suinc good reason for 
copying them, which they had for copyiiig nuUire to that 
perfection some few have attaim^. 

To say more on the combination of all the separate parts 
or means by which the whole may be best piodiicod, would 
be bindi/t<' you to that systematic ioiindation on, und from 
which, gci.ius should mew'ith certainty. Look to nature 
w'Jtb tlie eye of art, you can ii^vcr hcq>e to iiiiitalc lier 
beauties. 


P. S. In answer to your query, respecting profiles: 
Persons wlio tliiiik their projile outline to be irregular or 
overinarked, have a great objcclioii to having their portraits 
thus painted, tiiinking that u front view may give a more 
favourable picture, *vluch you must perceive cannot be a 
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true one, if ihe profile projections are not quite as evident 
ill die front view as when you see it in a ^direct pro61e: 
to prove this, study the bust of our noble hero Wellington. 
What point of view could soften or take off the evidence of 
his having strong-marked features, if all tlic parts and 
articulations of the oilier forms of the face, as seen in the 
model, were strictly attended to? You may take it for 
granted, that the above prejudice originates, and belongs to 
black-s/wde prr^iles only; and for my own judgment, I 
must declare, I conceive that strong-marked features, 
vieu'ed in front, especially under a proper angle of light 
and shade, may produce n less pleasing effect than profile; 
particularly in female faces, in consc<|uence of the bold 
shadows •f their projections, while the profile may be so 
placed, broad to the ZyfA/, as to render ihn effect as 
agreeable as the form could possibly admit. However, I 
only offer my particular opinion on this, as a theme rather 
than a law; and ti ust you w ill cultivate acquatiilancc with 
those ideas which will jyve y(lu satisfactoiy decision in all 
you do. 

Many ask a portrait pninter why he paints with so high and 
confined a light, and that only from one window, or apcrlin e : 
it is, by its heiy^ht^ inf ended to give a snffirienl quantity of sha¬ 
dow, to produce not oidj a more practical,hut powe^^nl effect 
in the object of study. And wliy bnloi^c window? because 
integrity of light and of shadow, is not only mure sub¬ 
stantial in effect, but much less dimcult to imitate, i'or 
an expenmc.iHat proof—set a decanter of water on the 
table, and study it from ^painter and the opeialioii 

would be as simple, and as peifcct^ us the nature of tin' 
object would admit* Then open tno or more windows, in 
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addition to thf^- painting window^ and try auotlicr study 
from the decrnter; and you would find such a mulbpHca- 
tion of lights^ shades^ and refiections, as to increase the 
labour proportionate to the number of \%indows: and 
after all, it would only be the picture ofHhe dteanter^ with 
no improvement of effect for your trouble. 

Here observe as a leisony that the depth of shadow so 
necessary to the best effect, must be studied with the viceU 
attention to nature^ as (perhaps 1 may say) uinety*uine ou^ 
of a hundred fail in the advantage offered them by an ap¬ 
propriate situation of their models ihrougli iucorroctiioss 
of shade and colour, and tknt which should appear cue of 
the greatest merits of their work, becomes the ridicule of 
the vulgar, as well as a just object of criticimi to the 
connoiseiir. 


ON MINIATURE PAINTING, 

Letter XIX. 

Madam, 

1 SHALL now give you the copies 1 promised of 
the two letters I wrote^o my much-respected friend, Miss 
W., on the subject uf^miuiature painting; in which you 
must submit to some repetitiou of many points, with which 
my foregoing communications must have made you 
thoroughly acquainted. 1 have sometimes thought of' 
abridging thorn ol what they contain of matters previously^ 
explained ; but have concluded that it will be more to the 
purpose to repeat the whole as uiiginally written, with a 
design of giving my system as conijilcte as possible. 
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A very tol<ftahlt painting in miniature has been produced 
by an amateur from an attentive application to^ the followiug 
letters^ who had never b(^ore used a colour, and in the 
specimen alluded to, had no otlicr guide than a black and 
white print. 


fi/itructions on Painting in Miniature^ 

# 

IS LETTRS TO MISS W, 

Madam, —I consider it due to your great attention, 
nnd the honour you have done me by your improvement, 
to give you this general memorandum of the whole 
process, tliut you niuy not be at a loss in any material point 
when you will have tinished your course of lessons, and 
can practise without a master. 

The sheet ivory for miniature painting is to be bad at 
most of the water-colour shops,^ and of ivory turners: tlie 
best for the purpose is ciear, free from seams and white 
marks (somewhat like what is called a markarel sky): they 
can be hud any size wilhin Uie diameter of an elephant^ 
tooth. It is best to blcarli the sheets, gradually, for a 
inoiiUi, in the sun: some boil them. I'hcy may be 
brouglil to a good statc^lo pdint on, in half an hour, by 
placing them at a small dislance from the fire. When a 
,sheet'of ivtfry is sulliciently while, U will become in a 
certain degree opaque, losing that oilj/ transparencji/ 
which is its natural property. You must then scrape it, 
with a sharp smooM^edged knife or scraper, till the saw 
marks are cleared ofif, and the surface perfectly smooth. 
Hub it with cuttle<>fish till the, polish is flattened, and, with» 



a large pencil *full of clear water^ wash the surface, and 
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wipe it off f uickly with a very clean piece of linen or 
cotton : or nibbing it with very clean India-rubber will 
answer the purpose : it is then fit to paint on. Take great 
care not to touch the surface afterwards with your fingers, 
as it might possibly impede the work, by rendering tlie 
part you toucli (perhaps) in some degree greasy. Kven 
the imperceptible perspiialion of the cleanest hand must 
come under this character, and the caution must be strictly 
obsei*vrd, for tto other reuxon than tlie one given, nlthoiigh 
an ill compliment to such a hand as I am endeavouring to 
guide. Wlicii your ivoty is prepared, cut a card, about 
one inch longer and wider, to put it on, which you may fi\ 
in a tempoitiry manner, thus: — Lay llie ivpr^ even on 
the caid; make n pencil tntnk at each end of it; and 
ilicii cut four ti.'cth, or angular points, in the form 
of a V, at the eorners near the ends of this pencil 
murk, quite through the card, pointing inwards, and finish'* 
iiig at the pencil line. Slide t|ic ivory under these four 
points of the card, and tlint will liold it secure till you have 
made your drawing, which slioiild be done on a piece of 
wove paper, the size of the ivory. I generally lay it over 
die ivory, by sliding it under the same teeth which holds it 
to the card,~it is tliu^^ secure enough to sVetch on* 

“ If you only wish to dra>v a bust or head, divide the 
length of the ivory into three equal parts, and let the length of 
the head be one of those parts ; and, 1o a person of iiiiddliug 
stature, place the chin or bottom of the face in the centre : 
this gives half a head clear above^he head, and the length 
of a head and one4ialf below, which you will find to fill 
your ivory very proportionately, being careful to place the 
chin higher or lower on Uie drawing, according to the stature 
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of your subject, observing that it is always wrong to have the 
face too low down. One^eighth part of the length of the 
head, either above or 6eIow the centre,nearly sufficient 
for the tallest or.shortest person; that is, one ^4tli part of 
your ivory: discteiionary liberty must be granted in this. 

When you have made a correct drawing on the paper, 
viwd completely settled your composition in pencil, marked 
strongly^ raise the corners of the card, and place the 
drawing under the ivory, which u ill serve as an outline for 
your painting, us the ivory will be transparent enough for 
^at purpose* Here you will have an advantage you 
would not have had, ifyour first sketch had been made on the 
ivory—that of moving the paper drawing to that part of the 
ivory you may wish; if, by iiicaution, you may not have 
begun in tl|g centre* 

To obtain the proper handling in miniature, it will 
be good practice to topy in Indian ink, a few of the very 
best engravings after some noble and worthy reputeil cha¬ 
racters, that you may not bo perplexed with colours till you 
can feel your ivory ground ; and as soon as that is acquired, 
you may be^ii painting , but 1 should nut advise stiulying 
from ibe life, until you have made some rojjses after the^ 
beat paiiitinga you can proeiire; and liy all means, let 
them be a //Vc-sizc, after as copying 

miniatines will give you a ihlie ityle, rspr.'iully as there 
are very lew of much vJlHe, •Nrept as to ideiilhy of re¬ 
semblance ; and as to manner of putting on the paint, it is 
»uuly vvorthy^our attention to know ('sal it slionld be done 
with great care and delicacy, which practice and conviction 
oi what you have to do avid best produce. It may be prefer 
now to assure you, that there should be but one Uis^ociion 
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between large and small pictures^ namely, the Hifferinct 
of their sizeto jvove which I hav'e only to refer you to 
Air. Bone’s* enamels after lar^e pictures: they are Uie 
iiuett miniatures we rau conceive ; and if more is neces¬ 
sary to be advanced in proof of this, far as regaids the 
size of a picture, I will ask what small onginal pictures, 
'' geneially cousiderc<l,’^ are to he compared with the 
engravingvS (after some i>f the largest picturr^s in the world) 
by Sir R. Strange, Bailohiz/i, Wgollctt, Sharp, Heath, 
Cardon, Sic. See. which, Jbr size, must be classed with 
miniuturcs i —leniers, Ostade, Wonvermann, Uottenham- 
mer, Wilkie, &c. prove, that the small ditneusioiiH of a 
work ought not to lessen its importance; for a good 
miiuatine must contain all that a good life-size picture 
should, except quautihj, which 1 hope will settle your niind 
as to s(y/e, that you may proceed to the manuer by w hich 
n good miniature may be produced—if you can compose 
and flrun^ equal to such an uudertakiug^ 

It would be uncaiidid in me to proceed, without 
assuring you tlint ail I Van fjach you, respecting the 
progress of miniature painting, will )iot enable you to 
produce a good picture, in any degree beyond your abilities 
for correct drau'ing. I'here is no power in coluurs to 
lender had draning pleasing; it must not only be w^ell 
drawp, but well characHniseft; and a competent knowledge 
of the reasons for light, shades, and rcBeclioii, united w'itli 
a happy taste to ^ airange tiie whole to < tlie greatest 
advantage. It is not imagined Uiat these accomplish¬ 
ments will shine out in perfect splendor in your Brst essay, 
but they must ever be the ruling principle of your progress. 
The mind must be bent on perfection, and you must not 
turn your bcgiujiiiigs off willi disgust, continually entering 
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on%omethmg ii^w ; but studiousi^f and patiently correct and 
complete whatever you begin to th^ very best of your 
abilities, M'liicli must not depend on your UEsf \visiif.«; for 
a bickff hit ;but actf Hired through clemenlarv appli¬ 

cation, whereon 'lUixie certainty depends. Please to under¬ 
stand, my objection to your niuLitig many begiiinings, at 
once, does not extend to yowr skelvh book, wloi.li may not 
unpropcriy be classed with the uccountant's uoslv hook^ 
wherein you should not neglect to sketch any thought, or 
circum^tuiice, worthy a scioiid cotisideniUoii. Ytmr sketch 
book will be the sincercst critic ; showing what you can do, 
and proving wherein yon are de(i<*ieiit, thereby directing 
you in the clearest manner to which of the elements you 
should for improvenunit. 

Now ADMITTJ^o ffon fjHalificd^ use fresh soft \valer, 
and the gum water ^should also be fresh, and the finest 
water-colour cakes you can piirchuse may bo much im¬ 
proved by re-grinding, for which you should be provided 
with a glass slab, and mullcr, or^lovigator. Uub the cake on 
the glass slab with thin gffin water, till you have discharged 
as much colour from it as you choose; dien grind it with the 
muller for ten minutes (the strong bodied paints will 
require more grinding than the lakes); take the colours off 
^he slab with a pallet knife, and place them on your pallet 
in the following order, of any ^ther^oii may choose to adopt 
with better reason : 


jBrnwn mftd* 
1 d«r lak«. 

Pink ditto. 

Carmine' 

Jake. 

« 

Vemiltlion. 

Lighi red. ^ 

Indian red. 

\ - 

Sippi*. 

Vandyke 

brown* 

Buvit terra 
dc ufDua. 

Raw ditto. 

tiambo^e. 

YeJIow 

uclne. 

- __ 

N»p. Yell. 

1 Black. 

White. 1 

Ultrama* 

rlue. 

PruM. bliic.| Indigo. 


N, 2 
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'‘Begin your painting on the ivory with the utmost ct-' 
tention to correctnews, not entirely relying on the Hketeh 
you have Itehind; but reviewing and inaproving the 
whole to a perfect likeness in this new outline, by 
tender touches and masses of shadow : do not work too 
M’et, but bring the whole forward by hatching, which is 
making light clear strokes willi the pencil, somewhat in 
the manner of line engraving; and stipplvig, which is dott¬ 
ing, and is generally practised most towards the finish of 
the work. You must never let the pencil stop on (he 
ivory unless you would leave a solid spot of paint, which 
is seldom requiretl. This is to be done with a neutral 
(iiit, mixed of Indian red and indigo; but for fiesh, ultra¬ 
marine blue, and the madder lakes, will be finer. You 
may draw and paint with this tint, till the wTiole of (hat 
which you can consider shade is conipleted, paying very 
little attention to the local colour or complexion of any 
part, but aim at the effect of a plasler-of-Paris bust; ob¬ 
serving, as you proceed, that the. reflected parts may have 
a thin warm lint of yellowish li»ie ; mw ten a de sienna is 
a good general colour for this. 'I'his must he done with 
the eye to nature, and a hand of caution ; and all retiring 
parts, or tliosc surfaces which are seen in an oblique direc¬ 
tion, will be colder Uian the other parts of the shading ; 
that is to say, bluer, >\Jieii you Ivvc the light .side of your 
subject towards you. 

“ The neutral tint is a retiring colour : take^are to* use it 
sparingly and tenderly, recollecting that the local colour 
added will decrease the liglit in a considerable degree. Ii. 
marking ll^ forms of features and muscles, the neutral tint 
should have more ofred than blue, especially the lips ; for, 
if you model too much.willi a cold lint, yon n ill not recover 
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the^coral of the lips. 7^^ nose and ears^ being transparent, 
\vill ill some pov4i$ of /ight have their ^ladows of a deep 
red: this depends on the circumstances of ligh> and reflec* 
tion, by whic^ you must be directed. 

** As soon as you have produced a good likeness, as to 
dead colouring, begin to cover the whole with the com¬ 
plexion, botli lights and shades, proceeding in a careful 
tender manner : you will find light red, pink madder, well- 
ground Vermillion, and raw terra de sienna, equal to almost 
all the local complexion you can conceive, when variously 
applied as your subject dictates. 

** In very fair complexions tlie ultramarine will be found 
necessary near the inner corners of the eyes, on the sides 
of the nose, on the temples, and about the mouth, and in 
all reliring ^arts that are not under the influence of reflec¬ 
tion. 

Indian red (when line) is a very useful and durable 
colour, but, like Vermillion, requires a delicate touch, it 
being an embodied heavy colour, and should be used with 
very little gum. Now biigin to* find your deeper shades 
with a mixture of ludiau-rt^d, lake, and Indian-ink, attend¬ 
ing at the same time to browm or warm shade, and in¬ 
crease the local colour, especially the darkest or deepest, 
and settle all your high lights by dejicate touches of line 
white,’’ as pi*epared I'roiq Ifume’^, of Long Acre,” and 
to be had at most of the colour shops, ready for use like 

the other ca](es of colour. Observe to keep and use this 
0 ^ 
colour very clean, and indeed all of them : use Uie purest 

tvater you can obtain, and have a little thin clear gum, 

rather using too little than too much, as it is liable to 

injury from dump. 1 have habituated ipyself to forward the 
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back ground and draperies immedutely after this Jirst stu^e 
of tli(^ likeness, or subject, is in a salf^actori/ state, Avhicli 
you will iindv’stuiiij tj be when the whole appean tolerably 
correct os to design, light, and slude, but faint, like u very 
pale iiupresslou of a slightly coloured print. 

When you have completed your design, the ivory 
may be easily cut to a proper size and shape with 
scissors, beginning at the sides, and cutting with the grain 
towuuls the ends; then gum the bark near enmigli the 
edge to prevent it «Voin running under the Hesli, as that 
would give a cuKi tinge. Place it on a clean card the 
instant it is gummed, and put it under a smuolli, and 
sufKcient weigiu to jiress till dry* Professors have n small 
screw press for the purpose. Be careful to lay it between 
two ver^ smooth flat surfaces, in clean paper. * 

** Take CHre,n hen painting from ihcLiTh, or any ubsolutts 
model, to have a proper degree of shade and colour, placed 
behind as a buck ground, to give the best relief possible to 
your subject \^onie compound tint, approaching to neutral U 
(ill my opinion) must suitable; bt^oii thia point, gen/rrs takes 
a Iree commission, only observing, that if you paint a back 
ground to your picture, darker than that which is really 
opposed to your subject, aud then study the tlesh tint from 
the life, while sitUng ^ first proposed, you are liable to 
colour and .shade it as,.much darjter than nature, as your 
painted back ground is. 

** Now consider how little of any round object presents 
itself full to the light and to your eye, at the same tiiAe' 
that sparely all whicli will require the pure local colourr, 
and the extreme points of projection in these, will shine 
in some d^ree, vid approach to whiteness; tliis is 
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easily produced by scraping the colour off. The true and 
peculiar form of tiicjc lights must bc^s nicely observed as 
the shape of any of the features or shadow;;—under this 
consideration, that perhaps a sculptor may, after the pic¬ 
ture is finished, be employed to make a model of the same 
subject; and your picture may happen to be the only 
means he can obtain for that purpose; but a greater reason 
for correctness may, and ought to govern your study— 
truth ami excellence demand your best on all occasions. 

“ The true brilliancy, or natural effect of colours, de¬ 
pends much oil a judicious subordinatiou to tliat light 
which ilhiiiiiuates your subject. 

Kvery gradation to shade is a gradation from the purity 
of colours: this may intimate to you that carmine and 
lakes wili^ol be found necessary in those parts ; which 
enable you to insure a greater certainty of the durability 
of the colouring of your picture, because the less bril¬ 
liant colours arc imich more permanent tlian those of the 
lake kind, and often form the tint required. 

“ I have seen* a ver:* iiatufal effect of flesh colour in 
a miniature of a gentleman of a tolerable complexion, 
declared (by the painter) to be entirely painted with In- , 
dian red, yellow oidirc, and indigo only ; but yellow ochre 
does not work pleasant, yet 1 ha\|e experienced that much 


may be done widi tliost; colters, e;iougli'«ideed to secure a 
durable vivacity of colour, when Uie more delicate tints 
have fade , 

^ A speedy way of laying a colour for a dark cloUi coat 
I is, to mix while enouj>l) with the colour you would use, to 
make it dry to tlie lightest part of that colour; as thus, for 
dark blue, mix Prussian blue and Indian red, witii white, till 
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it M'ill flow like cream: lay this over the space you intcHd 
for cloth, and it wi^l dry light enough to shade on, wilh 
j)idigo^ lake^ rnd Indian ink: the Indian red is requisite to 
counteract the coldness of the blue. Indigo, Indian red, 
and yellow ochre, will mix to a good black, which will 
take some shadow* by Indian ink used without gum waten 
and nflerwuuls deepened wdlh gum water only. But the 
most geimiiie way is to paini the whole in the transparent 
manner of painting flesh. Yet many go<>d inferior lints 
may bo pro<luced proper for back grounds, witli indigo, 
Indian red, and yuliow ochre, by mix;ng then^ as a Oodj/ 
colour, and floating ihenn on llie ivory whet) laid flat, 
which should remain so till the colour is dry ; and, as all 
bodv colours dry diflcreiit to tlieir wet appearance, it is a 
good piccautiou to try the tint on a ])iece of spare ivory*, 
and dry' it by the fire. 

Some painters pul silver foil behind the ivory to force 
a briglitncss, but tlic foil is liable to tarnish, and hurt the 
effect. Perhaps great care might avoid the tarnishing of 
the foil: it adds much to* the b’lghtneSs of the colours 
under which it is placed. Some tint the ivory, behind the 
, parts where white drapery is to appear, with a neutral tint, 
in order to take off the yellowness of the ivory; but this is 
not practised by the best painters. Tlieir reason is, that 
the ivofy becomes opaque by/ime,#atid shuts out the effect 
of die colour put behind, leaving the front, in the same 
degree, meagre for ^ant of it. There must «not be any 
bits of paint seen on a miniature; all must be delicate, 
and as impalpable as possible, enduring the magnifying 
glass, and improving by the trial; and if you can touch 
so fine as to make the working iinpercaptibie, so much 
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the better, you pay due attention to the greater requisites 
of the work ; as smoothness (meret^') is not a perfection, 
unless accompanied with the rest. A Birmingham tea- 
tray has smoothness in the highest degree, produced by 
varnishing and ^<ilishiiig; yet what pictures do they 
exhibit? 'Dieir manufacturing expedition will not admit 
of the time requisite to paint a good picture. 

" Always determine that your present work shall be 
your very best, and wail patiently and attentively for the 
completion of your picture, before you indulge your flat- 
tcreP!^ ^vith die opportiiiuty of praising you* It is an 
intoxicating tribute, and should be lereived with great 
caution. When application and experience have rendered 
your essays worthy a genuine cumpliitieiit, your constitu- 
tion for praise will be proof against many of its bad 
effects* • 

In the early stage of your picture, do not be over 
eager to make it look pretty with colour; but proceed 
patiently with your neutral, <^r mcKieUiiig tint* This will 
look cold, till you begiit the complexion; but when that 
is properly added, you will iind the iieutial tint vanish, and 
the whole w'ili appear flesh; take care to preserve a cool* 
ness in the retiring parts, unless reflected ou by a warm 
colour. * 

“You may touch broadband general at first, to gain 
your masses speedily; but rather lean to the careful style, 
and. freedom will arrive, in its proper time, as far as it is 
possible ii\ this minute sort of work; for you must never 
^ expect to perform a liighly-iiuisiied picture speedily. The 
only possible nteans of gaining time, is to learn what you 
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have to do: with this sort of forecast much time may b&. 
gained. i. 

Habituate ^^ourself to look enough at your subject, to 
]earn to a cerlHinty that your next touch will improve 
your work ; and draw xahat you 3ee, and as you see it, or 
what you know to be, may deceive you. Tor iiistunce, 
you know the top of a wine glass to be a circle; yet it 
generally stands in a point of view to appear an oval; but 
tliis belongs to llie science of persj>ecUvc, which should be 
cleaily understood before you can expect certuin tuccess in 
any department of painting. Wlieu you have made your¬ 
self thoroughly acquainted with the nictliods 1 have given, 
and can practise accordingly, I sliall sec by your perform¬ 
ance wherein oithcT the tutor or pupil is deficient, aud will 
make my remarks tlicrcon the subject of another letter; 
and remain, Madam, your obedient servant.’^ 


Letter XX. 


Madam, 

I EXPECTED the neutral tint would not meet 
yonr entire ap proval atefirst^. as is very difficult for a 
young practitioner to look on a fine complexion, &c. 
without being drawn ^ofF from the consideration of a co 
lourless form; hut if you can persevere in preserving the ' 
three distinct properties in your subject separately (if only, 
in idea), your work wilCjprocead systematically; and if yon 

H 
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^Hrfectly cor^ftrehen ^a true outline muH be obtained^ 
and that niere ligfds and shadeti art not local co/ourSf and 
also that fke local colour muU be general in both light 
and ehade^ I have no objection to your carn/ing all on 
together; but, ir\ my luiniblc opitiion, it is to be compared 
with a young musician attempting to play three parts 
once. Your queries alioiit the colours of refle ctions are 
very pleasing proofs to me, that you think on what you do ; 
and the vast variety on which tiicy depend, admits oiUy of 
a general conclusion, in answer* You have already been 
told that reflected parts are, in general, warm or yellowish; 
and that retiring paits arc generally coUi or bliicish : these 
two would produce a tint of a greenish liue, but tinil they 
will compound with the complexion ; which, like a!I other 
triple compounds, become to a ctTtain degree iiciitrnlised; 
therefore, from Uie many circumstances which may occur 
lovarj any given rulc>—Jcasou, pr<»ctice, and .observation of 
nature, must be your guide. These are ihepn»tsol a pi •tare 
which d<‘pcnd on the hannonizing power of the cvc. Ge//ms 
must here find'proof Irom leason, as no vfutt cun be 
relied on, where the cause; is not clearly uudeistood to 
• exist, and rest on a bctier origin tliari either fancy or CNcn 
iiniiivestigatcd examples: yet I'uUier follow <;• 
niended example, than doubt of object while your own 
judgment is iminalure, hud (♦itlisfudy) the know of the 

cause may unfold itself to your satisfaction as yon 

^fThatikind of faculty is necessary to su^ Ac. 

departmeyt of fine and barmouious colonnn|; of: 

^ reflected on> which i« cither natural oracquiu^ a u 
cian who is master of the violin ; taste an^ pracUc^ 
enable him to slop, or fiogcr Uie striugs, in tunc> 
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on a piancKforte, that faculty is fully provided hy the tuner * 
of the instrument. * 

I observe that you leave the shading of the globe of 
the eye, or that part which is white, too much so, and 
unfinished ; you mast cotisid«^r how small a portiou of 
absolute white would be found on a white globe; and 
when yoth* attend to its oversiiadowed situation, by the 
thickness of the eyr«-lid, and the odiltllomd shadow caused 
by the c^edash, you will tind ii impossible to have any 
real white in a >ve!l-painted eye, except the glittering 
reflection of the light, which >^ill be but one speck, aud 
must be placed with die utmost attnitiuii to the origlimh 
** In answer to your question, liuw must 1 paint v.hite 
drapery ? 1 can assure you there will be h v^;ry small 
portion of ix'hite paint: you must farm the whole by ten¬ 
der delicate shading, with a cool neutral tint; and the 
whiter you bleach your ivory the bitter, K.lh fei this as 
well as all other colours. The refltc.ion tint, uid also the 
retiring, must be u8ed in whi'te drapery : utid when all is 
nearly formed, touch the edges of an hem, or the poiiiis of 
^lace, the highest lights on the shoulders and breasts, with 
line white; which, if doirc according to your mi^del, will 
produce a true effect of white drapery, ^ieed J say, 
heighten lilt l^^hts on pearls W’llh one speck each of the 
fine M'hitc, arxi the glittering oV diafrionds, gold, silver, or 
satin ; tinting tiieni afterwards to their peculiar cflects w ith 
n diin touch of sultabFe Iranxparent colour. * 

^ o- lo paint hair well is very easy, when compared with 


the drawing and composition of it.* 'Phis is one of the ' 
great ol'uue taste t the colours to be used in hair can 
only h ictated by its local colour, with this radical 
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observation, that hair is.transparent and glossy; all the 
lights will be col<f; the absolute sliades will be tempered 
with the colour of the hair in a very small degree; the 
less absolute shades will have more hair colour; and the 
parts which needier shine nor are in shadow, will be the 
colour of the hair. Tliese are the best directions I can 
offer for a general rule ; but you must study the^e matters 
according to tlie circumstances of light, shade, reflection^ 
and their own peculiarities. The local colours whicli 
commonly occur in hair, are, burnt umber, Vandyke 
brown, and slppia, with various gradations of Indian ink, 
brown madder, and indigo, as shade; but reflection will 
so affect any glossy matter, that all must be ascertained 
by the a^ompanviiig circumstances. 

It is not very good practice for u young student to 
work on the fle»h hi the absence of the subject; but this 
must be regulated by your own confidence in what you 
know may be safely and truly done, to forward the picture; 
for instance, where time is ^ii object, you may have 
attained all your drawing and shading by a bold, broad, 
and open touch. In such a case, an etperitnied artist 
would sit down to his work, and proceed lo fill np all the 
spaces, uniting all to one agrc^eable state, with the colour 
or shading suited to each part, preparing his picture well 
for the next visit. " * 

You u ish to know how lon^ a good miniutiire ought 
to be on hand —I cannot give you dtiy direct answer ; but 
must say k is a qiiesuon that no painter ought to ask. 
’Paiitnety ptrHVtraiitsty and suflicient ability, y^ iW complete 
a picture in proper time* You munt make up your niind^ 
to this fact i that pavUvtg ttell, as it is one of, the 
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rational and delightfi^ aninscments, will al^-ajs remain 
one of the mos( difiicuU: it may, perhaps, in this respect, 
be clasMtd with such wonderful feats ns dancing on a rope, 
or standing On a horse’s back when in full speed, or the 
like, I'cquiiing extraordinary CT'erUon b^th to attain and 
practise witli success, jimbiiion of excellence, necessity, 
or a natural impulse, must be the stimulus: I hope the 
first and last of these you possess. Had 1 been writing to 
a genticiiiaii, T might have ubserved that they are two 
excellent spurs to Pegasus, and .should conclude that a 
bridle would also be requisite to resUaiu your muse to a 
regular pace. If what has been (-(nnnmnicated may be 
the means of rendering your journey towards Parnassus 
more easy and certain than it olhowise woidtl i-*)vc been, 
1 shotdd feel tlic utmost satisfactiun, and shall ever 

i 

remain^ 


** Madam, 


Youj* oldigrd, obedient servant” 


Letter XXI. 


Madam. 

I should endeavoiw to comply with your de¬ 
mand on the art of painting in ciayons, had hot the late , 
Ml. Kussol superceded the best I could say on that- sub- 
ject, by the publnalion of a complete treatise; not only 
of the art ol'using,,but also of making crayons, to which 
■yUiiuk it best to refer you. 
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M}' practice in crayons has b^n chiefly on very 
small' portraits, aiiS eflects of evening ^enes, gene> 
rally on vellum. I shall not withhold from you the 
methods 1 have found to answer, as far as my experience 
in tills mode of fainting has qualified me; but by no 
means would I be understood to offer it in lieu of the 
M’ork to wliich I have referred you. 

My first care is toget good materials. The Swiss crayons 
are (in general) the most pure. The vellum must have a 
soft velvet-like nap, or smooth ryughness, on the outside 
the skin, sufficient to hold the colour: this must be strained 
tight, by tacking on a straining frame, on wliich should pre¬ 
viously be pasted a piece of stout white drawing paper. 
When the vallum is strained, set it in the sun, or at a dis¬ 
tance from the Are, to harden; then, with an elastic cane, 
or the' like, beat it well, to discharge all the whitening 
which the manufacturers leave in it: this makes it take the 
colours more plentifullvt and gives the dark ones their 
full force. 

I first draw my subject as corrcctfy as 1' can with char¬ 
coal ; touching veiy tenderly, or the vellum will take 
the black too freely, and retain too much, i( used 
too boldly. When the draining ij sufficiently marked, 
I flap off as much of the charcoal q; 1 can, aiKl there will 
still remain a very visible outline : I then begin the paint- 
ing, by covering all the darkest masses with the darkest 
ynts; using as fiU/e of iht crayon as possible^ and driving 
or spreading* it M^ith a leather stump^ leaving no more 
paint on the part than sufficient to stain it (nearly) to the 
depth and colour I wish; bearing iii mind all my ele¬ 
mentary laws, respecting the proper effect as to light/ 
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shade, and colouring; and covering the wl^ele vellum in 
quickly as 1 can in t(ie above manner,'to obtain jomewhat 
of a general idea of what the picture is to be.\ Thus, 
having overcome the whiteness of the vellum, I ^oceed 
to study the portrait, using (if a smaji picture) Sk neat- 
pointed, hard-rolled paper stump; preserving the lights 
broad and untouched, and marking the shade deep, but 
very spare of crayon; thus 1 proceed till uji is tinctured, 
rather than covered with paint; taking care io keep the 
parts full as deep in the shades as can be required at tlic 
finish, and the lights as bright and pure as possible, never 
suffering a light tint to cover a part which must ultimately 
be a shade, as that would produce a chalky effect. In 
these small pictures, I can mark much of the drawing 
(with a passable effect of truth as to colour) niw the hard 
native black and red chalks. [There is a good^eep black 
composition, called Conti chalk, very useful in its proper 
place.] I now begin to touch with tlie crayons, suflicieiuly 
with regard to quantity, tp cover the whole of Uie flesh as 
near to nature as 1 can. ' 

I then carefully blend or soften them together with niy 
6nger, pressing a little, to fix the colour 6rm in the vel¬ 
lum. 

The stump must how be laid aside, as it rubs off the 
colour. Take care that (iie whole is just covered with 
paint in the lights, and as sparingly as will cover in the 
shade ; as it is a great accomplisfameut to arrive at the true 
effect without a superabundaiice of coloqj;. 

If a wrong ralour is laid, it can be scraped off ve^y 
safely, without injuring the vellum; then cut a hole in a 
piece of writing paper, the shape of tbe place you would 
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citan; la; it ^correctl; over the part^ and rub it with 
crumbs of bread. * 

When blending the colours^ observe that llie dark tints 
rise through tlie light ones ; and^ on the contrary^ the light 
tints will weaken, ^nd always chill tlic colour of shades; 
but this may be all turned to advantage by much practice, 
and more reflection, so as to ascertain the desired effects 
A red tint of the pink class will clear any dirty part of 
flesh; a tint of a light^greenish cast will take down red in 
reflected parts, but must never touch the full lights of flesh. 
If you regard the durability of your picture, paint with 
such colours as arc strongest in their original natural state: 
ochres, umbers, and earths, boUi raw and burnt, are of 
this description, and agree best with the whitening with 
which crayons ehould be made up. Fine genuine lamp 
black is the only blat^k that should be used in crayons* 

The best white for tlie general mixture with all the 
eolaurs, is the Jlake, or uppermost strata of the whitening, 
when it is in pulp, in large quan^ties, at the manufactory, 
ready for moulding, because all the gross and heavy matter 
has precipitated towards die bottom* 

Som^ think they procure this flake by dissolving a few 
lumps of whitening: but it is inferior; because, after all 
it is only the flake of an inferior strata. The pure Jirst 
Jlake of the whole is wortlfy th^ trouble of applying for at 
die manufactory. Hitmens white might be used fox entire 
white, and sotne of the finest tints of the three principal 
colours may be embodied with U* 

^The late Mr. Morlaikl (father to the great genius of 
that name) made the very best crayons I ever possessed* 
Sufficient grinding of ill the colours ti an important* 


o 
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object. They to^y be made up Mvilh various glutiooiis 
liquids. Skim milk, small bccr-woi^., and coiuuion gin, 
are tlie three} gnucrally used : the clearness of gin suits the 
light tints. Mr. Morland used gin us tlic best of the three 
for the purpose, liecr-tvort >vitl do well enough for all 
the darker lints. Piactice and experiment arc iu 

this department, which 1 leave to the ingenious and indus* 
trions, under the assistance of tl.e liratisc recomiucmlcd. 

Provided you make no mure use of the following expe¬ 
dient than just to ascertain tlic best manner of lirst laying 
on the crayons, you may depend on its gieal cHicacy. 1 
find this caution, ns apology, proper; because the examples 
1 shall propose, although (rnaifu/actured) from the works of 
eminent artists, arc far below that perfection, as pictures, 
which is wisely JCcoiniiKiided for the piopci ^roriiialion of 
the best style, and are as much inferior to ulliumtc exceU 
leiiee as the rough Jbundntiou stones of a pedestal are to 
that out of w hicli the statue should be formed; from w hieh 
1 argue, tliat tlie proposed subject for imAtJou being 
intended as a sort of /bunrhi^mi; only, on ^liai future ex* 
ccilenco may (jiid a certain support, I shall forthwith 
veuture to shock the lofty taste of those who scorn pro¬ 
gression ; and, if 1 may so describe my ideas, art 
alwat/xjur/ipifig at tie pifiuavley 

Pope7‘ prhited ift ^cohik'-s, for the hanging or ornament 
of rooms, is printed with a ceitaiu mmiber of blocks, 
ingeniously matched, so as to complete a pertain effect; 
each block performing its part by an impression of one of 
the several colours required isi^lie pattern: hy wTiich 
means you obtain, as perfect a ntpreseutalion as the usso- 
^,ciation of the several separate tints can produce. There 
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ar^some productions of/his sort^ particularly of ripe fruity 
Jlower$f Sfc* (bfoad bordering) of so good an effect, that 1 
have proved (lieni to be an excellent Jirst key to using 
crayons; because each tint lias its clistinet shape, and can 
be easily matched in a full set of crayons; with 

their softening property, may be finely blender! together 
with che finger, so as to produce at least a very finished 
and pleasing effect. By copying some of these with 
tolerable niechanical precision, and having learnt therefrom 
how to arrange tlac first lays of colour, you will have 
finished the foundation, and must proceed to the finest 
specimens of painting, and of nature, to complete your 
system. 

With regard to painting in oil, I shall say little more 
than refer you to the only book 1 think adapte<i to give an 
idea of the systematic use of the materials— JiardwelCs 
Art of' Painting in Oil Colours,*^ which is sold at Laurie 
and Whitllejs, Fleet-street, (piice Is. (id.) Mill give any 
one a very, pure and piopor method, wiro Ifegins with his 
instruction. I knoM' systems of this sort are under the 
prejudice of those who have previously habituated them¬ 
selves to other modes; biitso far as the choice of materials, 
and the preparatiun ami arruiigctncnl of them for the 
j>allet, and tljc a]>plicatum of them ip the canvass; it may 
be safely adopted in prefcrcuce to (jie practice of those ; 
M'hosc M^orks wouhl have been u lasting ornament of the 

art, had their melhoils and niuterials been better understood. 

* • 

s An old experienced artist (whose works arc sufficient 
e|idenrcs of'tlie truth of liis testimony) assured me, that 
s{»irits of turpentine mixed with a very small portion of 
good nut oil was the only veliiclc he, made use of in 

o ^2 
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painting; which, when finished, had a dry calcareous 
appearance; but when varnished with masiic varnish, ail 
came forth with excellent effect, and would neither crack 
nor change cdhur except from the slow, but certain power 
of timCf on all similar materials. 

A method discovered by Mr. Cornelius Varley, of pre¬ 
paring the resin called gum copal, as a vehicle to supercede 
the use of oil, in painting, will shortly be made public. 

The regular sizes of canvasses, and their technical names, 
are as follow: for which i am obliged to Mr. Brown, 
Primed Cloth Manufacturer and Colourman to Artuts, 
1(»3, High Holbom. 


Meoiures. 

ft. in. Ji. in. 

A whole length ..-----7 lo long by*r4 10 wide. 

A bishop’s half length > - . - 4 B , ■ $ 8 

Common half length > 4 2 ■ 3 4 

Small ditto ditto ----- 3 4 - 2 lOi 

Kit-cat - -- -- -- -- -- 3 O ■ 2 4 

Three-quarter size 2 6 2 1 

Head size ---------2 0 - 1 8 

Two smaller sizes - 15 

(. 1 51 - 1 2 


landscapes have no settled dimensions, but are often 
painted on the “ giveri siza” placing them on their sides 
instead of upright, as for portraits ; thus, on asking the 
size of a landscape, a painter would answzr, It is m 
whole length size, landscape way," which, you are to un¬ 
derstand to measure in length and- width according to thv 
neaspre given under the head “ whole length*' 
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« Whenever jou woAld mal^e a asiall copj of a picturei 
dmde the onglnal^by whole numbers^ to that the copy 
may measure exactly one half^ one third, foi^rth, fifth, sixths 
seventh, or eighth,Pcc., part of the original, both in height 
and width, because a fractional size will not produce an 
integral effect. 

But should it be required 
to copy some particular length 
or width, the proportion to 
the original may be perfectly 
obtaineil, by drawing a dia* 
right line, from one 
comer at the top, to the 
opposite cpmer at the bot¬ 
tom ; then set up the giveu 
length from the * bottom, 
parallel to the side, or 
width from the side, parallel 
to the bottom, . till either 
touches the diagonal, and fro'n that point the corresponding 
width or length, will be truly determined* 
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